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Application HOI 6/30 

Title of the invention 

A text speech synthesizer 

An inventor 

Kitou, Jungo 

An applicant 

SharpKK 

[ Example] 

By the example which illustrated this devise, it is explained in detail. 
FIG. 1 is a block diagram. 

This is example of a text speech synthesizer of this devise. 
The following is done in FIG. 1. 

"A row of literal notation" is input into 31(Input unit according to literal notation) 
"Example: The Japanese writing that Chinese character and kana are mixed" is input. 
And it is sent out to 32(Analysis department according to literal notation). 
"Morphological analysis, parsing and semantic analysis etc." of "a row of input literal 
notation" 

32(Analysis department according to literal notation does this thing by consulting a 
dictionary. 

It consults a dictionary same as so far, and, in this case, it is done. 

"An analyzed morpheme" (word) and "a part of speech of each word" are output. 

As for the case that "analyzed result is a word with activity", "grammer information of a 

conjugation" is output together. 

32(Analysis department according to literal notation) comprises Fig4( 21, 22, 23,24). 
21) Analysis department of a morpheme, 22) Analysis department of a syntax ,23) 
Analysis department of semantics ,24 )Dictionary 

This is configured same as the conventional embodiment. This thing is omitted in FIG. 
1. 

"A control signal" (a designation of modification from relative difficulty word to an 
easy word) is input into 37 (control signal input part). 

It is sent out to 38 (.The control section which changes relative difficulty word) 

38 (The control section which changes relative difficulty word) analyzes an input 
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control signal. 

And 38 (The control section which changes relative difficulty word) inputs various 
kinds of "relative difficulty word modification command" into 33 (The part which 
changes analysis of relative difficulty word). 

"Command of modification of relative difficulty word" is following "control command 
etc". 

Modification from relative difficulty word to an easy word is done (it is not done). 
When "modification of relative difficulty word" is done T "level of modification of 
relative difficulty word" is specified. 

When "command of modification of relative difficulty word" from 38 (The control 
section which changes relative difficulty word) is input into 33(The part which changes 
analysis of relative difficulty word), the following is done. 

Based on this command, "the relative difficulty word or homonym" of input command 
chapters is extracted. 

Extracted word acts on on in "command of modification of relative difficulty word", 
and it is changed. 

By means of the above-mentioned process, an input command section is changed in 
"easy sentence". 

FIG. 4 is a detailed block diagram about 33 (The part which changes analysis of relative 
difficulty word). 

This consists of 41 (The part which extracts relative difficulty word) and 42 (The part 
which changes relative difficulty word), and 43 (thesaurus) etc. 41 searches 43. 
And "relative difficulty word, a homonym(an input command section)" are extracted. 
42 (The part which changes relative difficulty word)searches 43 based on "command of 
modification of relative difficulty word" from 38(The control section which changes 
relative difficulty word) 

And (41 extract, : relative difficulty word, homonym) is changed in an easy word. 
The following things are classed depending on a degree of difficulty to 43. 
And these are stored. 

They are "an easy single language of semantics the same as a homonym" and relative 
difficulty word. 

On the occasion of modification of "relative difficulty word, a homonym", follows are 
done. 

"Control command to specify level of relative difficulty word modification" output from 

38 is based on, and the following is processed. 

The following thing is chosen from "an easy single language". 
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It is a word of a degree of difficulty that there was in level of "modification of 
designated relative difficulty word". 

Follows are done by the above being done. "Relative difficulty word, a homonym" are 
changed in an easy word. 

It becomes "analysis result of a row of literal notation". This is sent out to 34 (The part 

which generates parameter of synthesized speech). 

When a degree of difficulty is not changed, it seems to become follows. 

When it is not changed a degree of difficulty of, it is written as follows. 

"Command changing relative difficulty word" comprising "the control command that 

does not change relative difficulty word" is input from 38. 

In such instances, 33 carries nothing out. 

"Analysis result of a row of literal notation" in 32 is just sent out to 34 (The part which 
generates parameter of synthesized speech). 

34 (The part which generates parameter of synthesized speech) that is "a section of a 
parameter of synthesized speech" is done as follows. 

It is identified by 32 "analysis department of a row of literal notation" to control 
prosody. 

It is processed as follows with "a modification command of relative difficulty word" 

from 38 (The control section which changes relative difficulty word). 

Relative difficulty word and a homonym are changed in a simple word. 

As thus described, by a changed "accent and syntactic structure of each word", the 

following process is done. 

They are "clause when word did it in a chain reaction" and "an accent in expired 
paragraph" and "attachment of poise". 

Even more particularly, time series of the following parameter as opposed to 
"synthesized speech corresponding to a vocalized sound voice" is got. 
They are [ duration, pitch pattern, power pattern, parameters of a special feature of a 
phoneme ( coefficient of partial autocorrelation, line spectrum pair, Formant,etc.) ]. 

35 (Speech synthesis part) are based on "parameter time series" for the speech synthesis, 
and follows are done. 

Real "complex speech waveform" is generated, and it is output from 36 (synthesized 
speech output part ). 

When it is changed, in 33 (relative difficulty word analysis modification part), the 
following process is done by the word that "relative difficulty word and a homonym" 
are easy. 

An operative example of "an input command section and output voice description" is 
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shown. 

(example sentence 1 ) 

Relative difficulty word is moved in easy sentence. 
An input command section 

The advance of {great strides} of science and engineering {made promote} 
development of industrial economy. 

And social struture and institution were had an influence on {in various ways}. 
Today's society is {revolutionized} by information and communication, and it {is 
referred to} an information society among other things. 
Output voice description 

The {fast} advancing of science and engineering {moved forward with} development of 
industrial economy. 

And social structure and institution were had {all manner of} influences on. 

Today's society [changes} by information and communication among other things T 

{is said with} an information society. 

(example sentence 2) 

A homonym is explained in an easy word. 

An input command section 

An author (monopolizes} copyright. 

When another person uses it, comprehension of an author must be got beforehand. 
Output voice description 

An author [monopolizes, owns alone} copyright . 

When another person uses it, comprehension of an author must be got beforehand. 

(example sentence 3) 

A homonym is explained in an easy word. 

An input command section 

This proposal compiled {preliminary essay}. 

This proposal compiled {preliminary essay, The thing which was described for trial} . 
In example, a relative difficulty word and synonym extracted with "relative difficulty 
word extract department 41" are processed as follows to be seen in three example 
sentences. 

It is changed in "an easy word" of a degree of difficulty of level of designated "relative 
difficulty word modification". By the process, it is output by synthesized speech. It is 
felt for a person to ask softly by these processes. 

Therefore, it is easy to become hear very much. In addition, because there is not fear to 
be taken in wrong semantics T description of information is transmitted enough by a 
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listener. 

great strides : fast 

make promote: move forward with 

in various ways : all manner of 

revolutionize : change 

be reffered to : be said with 

monopolize: own alone 

preliminary essay : the thing which was described for trial 

In that case of a homonym in "example sentence 2,3", it seems to become follows. 
Merely homonym is not moved in an easy word. 

After having uttered in synthesized speech of a homonym T synthesized speech of 
"another easy word which is the same semantics" is expressed in other words, and it is 
described. By these processes, a listener can know an original homonym. By it, a 
listener understands the nuance that an input command section is delicate. 
In the exemplary embodiment, the following process is done based on a control signal 
from "control signal input part 37". 

Various kinds of "relative difficulty word modification command" is input into "relative 
difficulty word modification control section 33" from "relative difficulty word 
modification control section 38". 

"Relative difficulty word modification control section 33" do extract the same as "a 
language of relative difficulty or a homonym" from "a row of input literal notation". 
From easy word configuration group of semantics the same as extracted "relative 
difficulty word or homonym", follows are chosen. 

"A word of a degree of difficulty of level to be directed to" is chosen according to a 
control signal from "relative difficulty word modification control section 38". Relative 
difficulty word is changed in an easy word. An easy word is interposed in after "a 
homonym" alternatively. 

1 : Relative difficulty word is changed in an easy word. 2 : After a homonym, an easy 
word corresponding to a homonym is interposed. It is handled for the case 1 or 2 as 
follows. 

A voice composes it based on "a row of notation of an input command character", and it 
is output.Thus, it is processed as follows when "a word of the written language that it is 
difficult of semantics" difficult to hear is included in an input command section only in 
a voice. 

It is output as "synthesized speech of spoken language to be composed of an easy word" 
to use by normal dialog. 
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Synthesized speech uttered by "a text speech synthesizer" reaches as follows. 1-3). 1) 
It is felt to a person to ask softly, and it is easy to be heard very much. 2) It is taken in 
wrong semantics T there is no possibility of it in it. 3) Description of information 
can be transmitted to a listener enough. 

In the example, it is handled as follows. "A column of literal notation changed in an 
easy word" is based on by "relative difficulty word with a row of output literal notation", 
and it speechs 

However, this devise is not limited to this. It may be done for the case a homonym 
similarly as follows. After relative difficulty word, "a column of the literal notation 
which interposed a selected easy word" is based on, and it utters to express it in other 
words in an easy word. 

Brief description of drawings 

Figure 1 ) A block diagram of example in this devise "text speech synthesizer" 

Figure 2) A more detailed block diagram of "modification department in Fig.l of 
relative difficulty word analysis" 

Figure 3) A block diagram of a conventional "text speech synthesizer" 

Figure 4) A more detailed block diagram of "analysis department of a row of literal 
notation"in Fig.1,3. 

31) Input unit according to literal notation. 32) Analysis department according to literal 
notation. 33) The part which changes analysis of relative difficulty word. 34 ) The part 
which generates parameter of synthesized speech. 35) Speech synthesis part. 36) 
Synthesized speech output part 37) A control signal input part 38) The control section 
which changes relative difficulty word 41)The part which extracts relative difficulty 
word 42)The part which changes relative difficulty word 43) thesaurus 
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An example 

An example of this invention is explained when taken with the drawing as follows. 
[0038] 

FIG. 1 is "an abstract sentence making device". 

"An abstract sentence making device" is configured from "language analysis region 1 " 
and "abstract sentence generator region 2". 

A sentence is input into "language analysis department 1" as a character code line. 
"Language analysis department 1" disassembles a sentence to "componentries such as a 
word, a phrase". 
And 1 analyzes a sentence. 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" are based on an analysis result by "language 
analysis department 1", and it processes. 

And 2 combines with an expensive componentry of importance, and an abstract 

sentence is generated. 

[0039] 

Figure 2-4 shows an operative example of "language analysis department 1" 
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respectively. 

"Language analysis department 1" shown in FIG. 2 is configured from "morphological 
analysis department 11" comprising "morphological analysis dictionary 12]". 
"Language analysis department 1 " shown in FIG. 3 is configured from "morphological 
analysis region 11 comprising morphological analysis dictionary 12" and "syntax 
analyzer 13 comprising syntax rule 14". 

"Language analysis department 1 " shown in FIG. 4 is configured from "morphological 
analysis region 11 comprising morphological analysis dictionary 12" and "syntax 
analyzer 13 comprising syntax rule 14" and "semantic analyzer 15 comprising semantic 
dictionary 16". 
[0040] 

"Morphological analysis department 1 1 " cut and bring down "a unit character string 
composing a sentence". 

1 1 extracts "grammar information about each unit sentence character string". 
Unit sentence character string is usually a word. 

In addition, there is "a part of speech / an activity mode, etc.l" in grammar information. 
As for the morphological analysis processing, an example of the algorithm is described 
as follows. 

Therefore, this is well-known technology. 

"Kouza Genzaino Gengo 7 (1984 Machine Process of Language: Makoto Nagao 

Sanseido ") 

[0041] 

"Morphological analysis dictionary 12" consist of memory means like ROM. 

FIG. 5 shows an example for one part of an entry table installed in in "morphological 

analysis dictionary 12". 

In this particular example, data to relate to "part of speech / information / practical use 
type" are stored by every word of "an entry". 

Subject matter of "an entry" is expressed in a character code (a JIS code) line to show a 

word. 

[0042] 

About subject matter of "practical use type" of a word corresponding to "a verb, an 
adjectival noun", it seems to be follows. 

It is stored by a practical use table installed in "morphological analysis dictionary 12". 
In "a practical use model" of an entry table, "data to show the practical use table which 
should be referred" to in are stored. 
An example of a practical use table is shown in FIG. 6. 
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[0043] 

An example of an input sentence 

While doing the device how our ancestors are various T technology was accumulated. 
(Japanese) 

Watashitatachino,sosenima,samazamanakufuwo,sinagara, gijyutsuwo,chikusekisitekita. 
In such case, it is processed as follows. 

With "morphological analysis department 1 1 ", it seems to become the following from 
this sentence. 

Watashitatachi, no,sosenn,ha,samazamana,kufu,wo,si,nagara, 

gijyutsu,wo,chikuseki,si,te,ki,ta. 

A word is begun to talk about as above. 

Information attached to a part of speech is analyzed about each word. 

FIG. 7 shows an example of an analysis result of "morphological analysis department 

11 " as opposed to the example. 

[0044] 

When "language analysis department 1" is configured by means of "morphological 
analysis department 11 " as shown in FIG. 2, it seems to become the following. 
"Abstract sentence generator part 2" process based on an analysis result of 
"morphological analysis department 11 " as follows. 

A high word of importance is put together, and an abstract sentence is generated. 

For example, a part of speech of a word is accepted, and, as for the importance of this 

case, it is decided as shown in next table 1 . 

[0045] 

[table 1] 

[0046] 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" hold an importance table shown in table 1. 
Generation of an abstract sentence using a part of speech to all importance levels. 
For example, this is set by manual operation. 

When "high" was appointed as an importance level, it is processed as follows. 

"A noun, a pronoun, a verb and the particle" which are a part of speech corresponding to 

importance level "high" 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" combine with these, and an abstract sentence is 
generated. 

When "middle" was appointed as an importance level, it is processed as follows. 

"A noun, a pronoun, a verb, a particle, an adjective and an adjectival noun" 

corresponding to "an importance level" (middle,high) 
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"Abstract sentence generator part 2" combine with these words, and an abstract sentence 

is generated. 

[0047] 

"Syntax analyzer 13" demand a syntactic structure of a statement based on 
"Morphological analysis department 1 1 analysis results" and "syntax rule 14". 
In addition, syntax analysis processing is well known so that an example of algorithm is 
written as follows. 

Example "Kouza Genzaino Gengo 7 (1984 Machine Process of Language: Makoto 

Nagao Sanseido " 

[0048] 

"Syntax rule 14" consist of memory means like ROM same as "morphological analysis 
dictionary 12". 

To "syntax rule 14", an example is shown in FIG. 8. 

"A combination state of a part of speech" and relation with a phrase 

This is memorized in a table form. 

Based on a part of speech of a word provided by means of "morphological analysis 

department 1 1 ", unification of a word is done. 

[0049] 

Based on a syntax rule as shown in FIG. 8, words are unified. 

If "structure on the left hand side of FIG. 8" is discovered T is defined as "a phrase of 
the right side". 

"Noun phrase provided as a result of unification" is unified as "a noun on the left hand 

side of FIG. 8" more. 

[0050] 

Example sentense [ We ....accumulated] "We" + "O" is unified in what is structure of a 

pronoun + particle, and, in J , it is defined as a noun phrase of "our thing". 

"Watashitachi" + "no" A pronoun + particle 

It is unified, and it is defined as noun phrase of "Watashitachino". 

"Sosen" + "ha" A noun + particle 

It is unified, and it is defined as noun phrase of "Sosenha". 
The noun phrase which was provided in this way 
"Watashitachino" + [Sosenha A noun + noun 

It is unified, and it is defined as noun phrase of "Watashitachino-sosenha". 
[0051] 

Example Sentense "Watashitachino Chikusekisitekita: Japanese" 

A unification result as opposed to the above is shown in FIG. 9 along with an 
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integration process. 

"Syntax analyzer 13" analyze it in an integration process as follows. 

By "a particle, a conjunction, an attribute, a function to have such as a verb" included in 

a provided phrase by unification, 13 analyzes a syntactic structure. 

[0052] 

"Syntax analyzer 13" do the following decision process in an integration process more 

to be concrete when it is explained. 

[0053] 

(1) 

"The nominative case, an objective case" of a sentence element are detected than 
"postpositional particle of function". 

By means of existence of a verb, the predicate of a sentence element is detected. 
"Watashtachino Chikusekishitekita]" 

By an entity of "postpositional particle of function:ha ", noun phrase "Sosenha" is 
judged to be subjective case. 

By an entity of "postpositional particle of functiomwo", noun phrase "Kufuuwo" and 
"Gijyutsu" are judged to be an objective case. 

By an entity of a verb, phrasal verb(shi) and "Chikusekishitakita" are judged to be 

predicate. 

[0054] 

(2) 

Based on estimate result from (1), it is handled as follows. 

Main clause "Watsshitachinososenhakoudonagijyutsuwochikusekishitekita" 

A subordination sentence 

"Watashitachinososenhasamazamanakufuuwoshinagara" 
It is determined that a sentence is composed of these. 

In this particular example, it is distinguished from the main clause and a subordination 

sentence by connective particle "Nagara". 

[0055] 

When the shortest abstract sentence is made based on an analysis result of "syntax 
analyzer 13", it processes as follows. 

From the nominative case of the main clause and an objective case and the predicate, it 
seems to become the following. 
"Sosenha, gijyutsuwo tikusekisitekita" 
[0056] 

When "language analysis department 1" is configured by "morphological analysis 
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department 11" and "syntax analyzer 13" as shown in FIG. 3, it seems to become the 
following. 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" are based on "morphological analysis department 
11" and an analysis result with "syntax analyzer 13", and it seems to become the 
following. 

A high phrase of importance is put together, and an abstract sentence is generated. 
[0057] 

There are a lot of classifications for a phrase, but ▼ the nominative case, an objective 
case and the predicate do a frame of a sentence. 
It is the most important phrase. 

In addition, there are place status, clock time in other status. 

For example, importance of a phrase is determined like next table 2. 

[0058] 

[table 2] 

[0059] 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" hold "an importance table" as shown in table 2. 
Generate abstract region by means of a phrase to all importance levels 
For example, this is set by manual operation. 

Among the main clause and subordination sentences, only the main clause or both is 
chosen. 

This is set by manual operation. 
[0060] 

"Semantic analyzer 15" are handled based on "11 analysis results of 11 and 16" as 
follows. 

Meanings such as "a word begun to talk about by means of 11" or "the phrase that 

words were unified" are analyzed. 

Morphological analysis department : 1 1 

Semantic dictionary : 1 6 

[0061] 

"Semantic dictionary 16" consist of memory means like ROM same as "morphological 
analysis dictionary 12". 

To "semantic dictionary 16", "semantic information" is memorized every word of "an 
entry". 

As for the thing, an example is shown in Fig. 10 

By means of "semantic dictionary 16", semantic information of a word is provided. 
And, by this, semantic information of a passage including this word and a phrase can be 
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detected, too. 

Semantic information of word "Kufuu" in example 
"Watashtachino chikusekishitekita]" is "Kagakugijyutsu". 

It is hit subordination sentence "Watashitachinososenha samazamana 
kufuuwoshinagara" including this word percent semantic information 
"Kagakugijyutsu". 
[0062] 

When "language analysis department 1" is configured by "morphological analysis 
department 11" and "syntax analyzer 13" and "semantic analyzer 15" as shown in FIG. 
4, it is processed as follows. 

"Abstract sentence generator part 2" are based on "an analysis result with 1 1 and 13 and 
15", and a high phrase of importance is put together, and an abstract sentence is 
generated. 

"morphological analysis department T 11" and "syntax analyzer T 13" and 

"semantic analyzer T 15 ": 

[0063] 

For example, it processes as follows when "gijyutsujhouhou" is specified as the 
semantic information that neutron importance is high by manual operation. 
Neutron importance is determined principal clause a dependency statement 
"Watashitachinososenha samazamana kufuuwo shinagaramo"falling under this semantic 
information equally if high. 

Thus, in this case, as for being similar, the each of nominative case and an objective 
case and the predicate of a subordination sentence are made to grapple with the main 
clause. 

And an abstract sentence of "Sosenha kufuuwo shinagara gijyutsuwo tikusekisitekita: 

While an ancestor devises it ▼ a technique was accumulated" is made. 

[0064] 

In addition, there are politics economy, medicine, a law in "semantic information" other 
than technology. 

These semantic information is appointed as the semantic information that neutron 
importance is high. 

The abstract sentence that hit "a field of designated semantic information" with auto 

focusing is made by this. 

[0065] 

In each example, a word or an importance level of a phrase is set by manual operation. 
"An importance level or importance of a subordination sentence" may be determined 
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depending on a set abstract rate automatically. 
[0066] 

With an abstract rate, "the ratio of length of a sentence of an abstract sentence" as 
opposed to "length of a sentence of the original" is said. 

"Language analysis department 1" is composed of "morphological analysis department 
11" and "syntax analyzer 13" as shown in FIG. 3. 
For this case, it is processed as follows. 

By "a combination with an importance level and importance of a subordination 

sentence", it is possible for a choice of four abstract levels like next table 3. 

[0067] 

[table 3] 

[0068] 

When a summary rate was set to 1/3, the process seems to be following. 

Among "choices of four abstract levels", an abstract rate chooses the thing nearby to 

1/3. 

An abstract sentence is made by it. 
[0069] 

With the thing which "language analysis department 1" includes "morphological 
analysis department 11" and "syntax analyzer 13" and "semantic analyzer 15" in as 
shown in FIG. 4, it processes as follows. 

Based on "designated important semantic information" , an entity of "a word, clause, a 
phrase" of high magnitude is added. 

A shell abstract sentence is made among "choices of four abstract levels of table 3". 

"As a result, the thing that an abstract rate becomes almost 1/3 most" is chosen. 

An abstract sentence is made by these processing. 

This choice is done automatically by working to summarize all choices. 

[0070] 

FIG. 1 1 shows an abstract voice making device. 

This abstract voice making device comprises speech recognizer 21, abstract sentence 

making device 22, speech synthesis region 23. 

[0071] 

A voice is input into speech recognizer 21. 

Speech recognizer 21 recognizes an input sound voice. 

And 2 1 converts an input sound voice to a character code line. 

Speech recognizer 21 does single syllable recognition. 

Single tone clause is equivalent to kana 1 character. 
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Thus "a cf. single tone clause voice pattern memorized beforehand" and "a pattern of an 
input sound voice" are compared. 

"Technique of stepless dynamic programming" is used for this comparison operation. 

As a result of such a comparison operation, it is processed as follows. 

There is "reference voice pattern" resembling a pattern of an input sound voice. 

"Letter code column corresponding to this" is output along with similarity. 

"Letter code column provided by means of speech recognizer 21" is sent to abstract 

sentence making device 22. 

[0072] 

Abstract sentence making device 22 processes as follows. 

There is a componentry of a sentence expressed in "input letter code column". 

22 determines importance of this. 

22 combines with an expensive componentry of importance, and an abstract sentence is 
made. 

FIG. 2, figure 3 or figure 4 (Summary statement implementation equipment 1) as 22 is 
used. 

An abstract sentence is made with "abstract sentence making device 22". 
This is sent to speech synthesis part 23 as a character code line. 
[0073] 

"Speech synthesis part 23" process as follows. 

"Voice reference patern" is used, and "in need of summarized writing made with 
abstract sentence making device 22" is processed. 
And it is converted into a voice, and it is output. 

"Speech synthesis part 23" are composed of a speech synthesis by rule device. 
A speech synthesis by rule device comprises the following. 
It is a unit in kana 1 character 

It "is a unit by a combination (around 2000) of a consonant / a vowel sound / a 
consonant" 

"The phoneme memory which stored segment signal wave form of a voice" which 
assumed these a unit 

"A segment signal waveform" corresponding to "input letter code column" is connected. 

In the case of this connection processing, it is processed as follows. 

"Representative accent and inflection (fundamental frequency variation) "are added to 

signal wave form based on "a convention corresponding to an array of a character 

code". 

[0074] 
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FIG. 12 shows other abstract voice making devices. 

This abstract voice making device comprises speech recognizer 21, abstract sentence 
making device 22, speech synthesis region 23 and quality of voice converter 24. 
Speech recognizer 21, abstract sentence making device 22 and speech synthesis region 
23 is the same as a thing shown in FIG. 1 1 . 
As thus described, the explanation is omitted. 
[0075] 

Quality of voice converter 24 processes as follows. 

Based on "an interval of an input sound voice" (a voice input into an abstract voice 
making device) and "tone quality" (speech spectrum), it processes as follows. 
"Quality of voice of a voice generated with speech synthesis part 23" is converted to 
"the sound quality that accepted quality of voice of an input sound voice". 
Thus, it is it when "quality of voice of listing voice of a summary statement" is similar 
to "quality of voice of voice input by summary voice implementation equipment". 
Thus, for example, an output voice becomes a feminine voice in the event of the voice 
that an input sound voice is feminine. 

An input sound voice suffers from an output voice with a voice of an old man in the 
event of a voice of an old man. 

"An output voice" depending on "sex, age" of an input sound voice is provided. 
[0076] 

FIG. 1 3 shows other abstract voice making devices more. 

This abstract voice making device comprises buffer memory 31, speech recognizer 32, 

abstract sentence making device 33 and voice editing region 34. 

"Speech recognizer 32 and abstract sentence making device 33" are the same as "speech 

recognizer 21 and abstract sentence making device 22" shown in FIG. 11. 

[0077] 

An input sound voice is accumulated to buffer memory 3 1 . 
And this is sent to speech recognizer 32 sequentially. 

Speech recognizer 32 recognizes the input sound voice that has been sent from buffer 
memory 3 1 . 

And this converts a recognition result to a character code line, and it is output. 
An address in buffer memory 3 1 of "a voice corresponding to a recognition result" 
In doing so, these are put together, and it is output. 
[0078] 

Abstract sentence making device 33 determines "importance of a componentry of a 
sentence expressed in a character code line input from speech recognizer 32". 
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33 combines with an expensive componentry of importance, and an abstract sentence is 
made. 

And, along with an address corresponding to "a componentry determined that neutron 
importance is high", a generated abstract sentence is sent to voice editing region 34. 
[0079] 

Voice editing department 34 is based on an input address, and the following is 
processed. 

"A unit voice" corresponding to "each componentry composing an abstract sentence" is 
read from buffer memory 3 1 . 
This is connected to it. 

Speech waveform depending on an abstract sentence is generated. 

A "The important unit voice which is memorized to buffer memory 31 during an input 

sound voice" 

B "Voice (summary voice) as opposed to a summary statement" "Voice as opposed to a 
summary statement" (summary voice) 
A is connected, and B is made. 

By the above-mentioned processing, quality of voice of a voice as opposed to an 
abstract sentence becomes approximately the same as quality of voice of an input sound 
voice. 
[0080] 

FIG. 14 shows other abstract voice making devices more. 

This abstract voice making device comprises buffer memory 31, speech recognizer 32, 
abstract sentence making device 33, voice editing region 34 and prosody adjustment 
region 35. 

Buffer memory 31, speech recognizer 32 and abstract sentence making device 33 is the 
same as a thing shown in FIG. 13. 
Therefore, those explanation is omitted. 
[0081] 

Voice editing department 34 is based on an input address, and the following is 
processed. 

"A unit voice" corresponding to "each componentry composing an abstract sentence" is 
read from buffer memory 3 1 . 
And it is connected. 

And speech waveform depending on an abstract sentence is generated. 

Generated speech waveform is sent to prosody regulation department 35. 

A : Overall length of a continuation clock time of "each connected unit voice" 
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In doing so, A is sent to prosody regulation department 35 as incidental information, 

too. 

[0082] 

Prosody regulation department 35 processes as follows. 

Joint of "each unit voice to compose a voice" edited with voice editing department 34 
This is smoothed off by means of doing accent adjustment. 
To prosody regulation department 35, the following is spent 
Abstract speech waveform from voice editing department 34 
Length of continuation time of each unit voice, 

A character code line expressing an abstract sentence from abstract sentence generator 

device 33 

[0083] 

Fig. 1 5 shows a configuration for prosody regulation department 35. 

Accent section 41 processes by means of "accent dictionary 42 and accent 

transformational rule 43" as follows. 

Accent information is extracted from the abstract sentence that has been sent from 

abstract sentence making device 33. 

In a case of "Sosen", a part of "so" has an accent. 

In addition, for extraction handling of this accent information, a morphological analysis 
and a syntax analysis are necessary. 

Both analysis results with "morphological analysis department 1 1 and syntax analyzer 
13" of abstract sentence making device 33 can be used. 
Extracted accent information is sent to pace pattern section 44. 
[0084] 

"Pace pattern section 44" are based on "continuation length of time of each unit voice 
that has been sent from voice editing department 34", and the following is processed. 
A pace pattern is generated so that a place with an accent becomes high. 
There is technique represented for this generation method by "Fujisaki model". 
[0085] 

With pitch extraction department 45, a real pace pattern of speech waveform of "in need 
of summarized writing that has been sent from voice editing department 34" is 
extracted. 

Various technique such as technique based on autocorrelation is known to a pitch 

extraction method. 

[0086] 

Interval converter 46 processes as follows. 
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"A pace pattern extracted with pitch extraction department 45" processes the following 

so that it is it with "a pace pattern generated by pace pattern section 44". 

An interval of speech waveform of an abstract sentence is converted, and it is output. 

Interval conversion technology is technology put to practical use in karaoke devices. 

[0087] 

An application of the "abstract sentence making device or abstract voice making device" 

is described. 

[0088] 

FIG. 16 shows the dictation system which an abstract sentence making device was 

applied to. 

[0089] 

"The audio signal which a voice was input into from microphone 101" or "an audio 
signal reproduced by tape reconstruction department 102" goes through A/D converter 
103, and it is input in speech recognizer 1 12. 
[0090] 

For "an audio signal input into speech recognizer 112", voice input word processor 
processing is done by "speech recognizer 1 12 and document processing department 1 1 1 
having a word processor function". 

"A sentence comprising character code lines as opposed to the input sound voice that is 
this processing result" is stored by "a main memory (RAM) which is not illustrated, 
flow P disk 1 15, a memory means of the 1 16th class hard disk". 
In addition, it is displayed to display 1 17 if necessary. 
[0091] 

As against a sentence stored by a memory means, abstract sentence making device 1 1 3 

makes an abstract sentence automatically. 

A made abstract sentence is stored by a main memory. 

It is displayed with display 1 17 if necessary, and it is printed out with printer 106. 
[0092] 

In addition, if required, the following processing is done. 

An abstract sentence made with abstract sentence making device 1 13 is converted to an 
audio signal by speech synthesis region 1 14. 

It is seen off to loud speaker 105 through digital-to-analog converter 104, and voice 

output can be left afterwards. 

[0093] 

In addition, it is done as follows, and an abstract sentence can be made to fit into 
printing paper of the predetermined number of sheets. 
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In other words, for example, to document processing department 1 1 1 , an order of the 
effect to make abstract is input into one piece of paper of A4 size. 
Document processing department 1 1 1 is handled as follows. 

It is processing in the abstract rate that can set with abstract sentence making device 
113. 

The abstract rate that an abstract sentence fits into in a range (number of characters) that 

one piece of paper of A4 size can describe 

This is set to abstract sentence making device 113. 

For such a parameter to set, there are paper size, a point size of a printer graphic, the 
paper number of sheets. 

Number of characters of an abstract sentence is determined by appointing these 
parameters. 

By such a function, one piece of minutes comprising abstract sentences can be made. 
[0094] 

In addition, OCR (belonging to a character recognition function) can be used as input 
means in a system of FIG. 16. 

For this case, being similar make OCR recognize the meeting minutes of a blade a lot. 
Based on this recognition result, one piece of minutes comprising abstract sentences can 
be made. 
[0095] 

FIG. 17 shows the example which applied an abstract voice making device to it at the 

time of high speed reproduction of VTR. 

[0096] 

Capstan servo circuit 201 is based on "a control signal from control signal head 202 and 
a velocity signal from capstan 203", and it processes as follows. 
Capstan motor 204 is controlled so that travelling speed of videotape 205 becomes 
constant speed degree. 

As "speed at the time of normal reproduction doubles travelling speed of videotape 205 
at the time of two double speed reproduction", capstan motor 204 is controlled. 
[0097] 

Video head 206 reproduces a picture truck of videotape 205. 

It is changed by predetermined order by head switching circuit 207, and video head 206 
is output. 

And it is converted into a picture signal with picture reflex circuit 208. 
[0098] 

Audio-head 209 reproduces an audio system truck of videotape 205. 
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A reproduced audio signal is sent to abstract voice making device 200. 
[0099] 

At high-speed reproduction, it is reproduced high speed a recorded "picture and voice" 
together by a videotape. 

A high speed reproduced picture is displayed by a monitor. 

A high speed reproduced voice is sent to abstract voice making device 200. 

Abstract voice making device 200 generates "an abstract voice of utterance speed to be 

more late than utterance speed of a high-speed reproduction voice", and it is output. 

For example, "an abstract voice of utterance speed of normal reproduction speed" is 

generated, and, at the time of two double speed reproduction, it is output. 

[0100] 

As thus described it is processed as follows when abstract voice making device 200 was 
applied to it at the time of high speed reproduction of VTR. 

An abstract voice of slow utterance speed gets possible to be output than "utterance 
speed of a high-speed reproduction voice". 

Therefore, an output voice at the time of high-speed reproduction is easy to become 
hear. 

In addition, an abstract voice is output. 
Therefore, it is processed as follows. 

The number of words largely decreases than an original voice. 

Therefore, it is hard to become generate that an abstract voice breaks off. 

In addition, it is processed as follows by means of a disposition time to generate an 

abstract voice by an input sound voice. 

When an output picture and a clock time gap between things of an output voice are 

outstanding, it is processed as follows. 

By means of an image memory, it makes a video output delay. 

And an output picture and the same period with an output voice are found. 

[0101] 

For an application of an abstract voice making device, there are a tape recorder, 
answering machine other than VTR. 

Simplification of a voice and a saving of a tape can be planned. 
[0102] 

Application to answering machine of an abstract voice making device is explained. 
Answering machine comprises a function to tape "a message of an opponent taken 
during going out". 

Messages of the opponent who called during going out can be taped. 
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There is the following method to hear a taped message. 
The first method 

After return, answering machine is operated. 
A taped message is revitalized, and it is heard. 
The second method 

Remote control assumes answering machine it from a going out former telephone, and a 

taped message is reproduced, and it is heard. 

[0103] 

For example, such an answering machine is connected to A/D converter 103 of a system 
of FIG. 16 and digital-to-analog converter 104. 

And a reproduced audio signal is input into A/D converter 103 by means of "recording 
message playback equipment" in answering machine. 

An abstract voice is made by an audio signal input into A/D converter 103 by a system 
of FIG. 16. 

The audio signal is output from digital-to-analog converter 104. 
[0104] 

When a recording message is heard by the first method, it is processed as follows. 

An abstract audio signal output from digital-to-analog converter 104 is output by 

answering machine. 

When a recording message is heard by the second method, it is processed as follows. 
An abstract audio signal output from digital-to-analog converter 104 is sent to going out 
ahead telephone through a phone line. 
And it is output by going out ahead telephone. 

In both methods, an abstract voice of a recording message is output by a telephone. 
Message subject matter can be acquired in a short time. 

In addition, in the event of the second method, cheapness of the phone line fee for use 

can be planned, too. 

[0105] 

[Effects of the Invention] 

According to this invention, an abstract sentence can be made from a sentence 
automatically. 

In addition, according to this invention, an abstract sentence can be made from an input 
voice automatically. 

In addition, according to this invention, an abstract sentence is made from a sentence 
automatically. 

A voice corresponding to a made abstract sentence can be output. 
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In addition, according to this invention, an abstract sentence is made from an input 
voice automatically. 

A voice corresponding to a made abstract sentence can be output. 

In addition, according to this invention, processing equal to or less than it is done at 

high-speed reproduction of playback equipment such as VTR. 

An abstract voice of normal speed is made from a high speed reproduced voice, and it 
can be output. 

Brief description of drawings ] 
[FIG. 1] 

It is a block diagram to show framing of an abstract sentence making device in. 
[FIG. 2] 

It is a block diagram showing constitution of language analysis department. 
[FIG. 3] 

It is a block diagram showing an example other than language analysis department. 
[FIG. 4] 

It is a block diagram showing other examples more of language analysis department. 
[FIG. 5] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show an example of an entry table in morphological 
analysis dictionary. 
[FIG. 6] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show an example of a practical use table in 
morphological analysis dictionary. 
[FIG. 7] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show a morphological analysis result. 
[FIG. 8] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show an example of a syntax rule. 
[FIG. 9] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show a syntax analysis result and an example of the 

process. 

[Fig. 10] 

It is a schematic block diagram to show an example of subject matter of semantic 

dictionary. 

[FIG. 11] 

It is a block diagram to show framing of an abstract voice making device in. 
[FIG. 12] 
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It is a block diagram showing an example other than an abstract voice making device. 
[FIG. 13] 

It is a block diagram to show other examples in more of an abstract voice making 

device. 

[FIG. 14] 

It is a block diagram to show other examples in more of an abstract voice making 

device. 

[FIG. 15] 

It is a block diagram showing constitution of prosody regulation department. 
[FIG. 16] 

It is a block diagram showing the dictation system which applied an abstract of the 
invention making device. 
[FIG. 17] 

It is a block diagram showing the application which applied an abstract of the invention 
making device to VTR. 
[Denotation of Reference Numerals] 
One language analysis department 
Two abstract sentence generator part 

1 1 morphological analyses department 

12 morphological analysis dictionary 

13 syntax analyzers 

14 syntax rules 

1 5 semantic analyzers 

16 semantic dictionary 
21,32 

A speech recognizer 
22,33,113 

An abstract sentence making device 

23 speech synthesis part 

24 quality of voice converters 
3 1 buffer memories 

34 voice editing department 

35 prosody regulation department 
200 abstract voice making devices 
Table 1 [0045] 

A part of speech 
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A noun 

A pronoun 

A verb 

A particle 

An adjective 

An adjectival noun 

An adverb 

Importance 

It is high 

It is high 

It is high 

It is high 

The inside 

The inside 

It is low 

Table 2 [0058] 
A phrase 

The nominative case 
An objective case 
The predicate 
Other status 
Importance 
It is high 
It is high 
It is high 
It is low 

Table 3 [0067] 

A main clause / subordination sentence 

Only one main clause 

Only two main clauses 

Three subordination sentences are included 

Four subordination sentences are included 

The pitch of a phrase (status) 

1 is high 



2 is low 

3 is high 

4 is low 
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[002 2] (1) aB«W?*ai l/TB. fci*. 
B. X**JjW**tt*^J*W»)ttL. £*MaS59>J 
43^«*ttttT4».«W(Wf*a3&»6ft 4 i> 
©a«fflt»6*i4. C©«£(CB. fitt*4«*a4b-C 
B. »«HRIIWf*a©««T«S*«:S-3t>r. SBS©K 

t>6h4. CCT, SfiHClWB. fc£*.tf. 9H£l> 
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5. 

[0 02 3 ] (2) SHIB*r*ait/Ctt. fct*. 

i«i*#as«:^tf#a*&&afc©#m»6*i*. 
a*»«fcc«ix»«f*a©iw«is*K3s^i»-c, 

5»J*tett©5%. ffiRK©Wr>fe©*ffl#£btt-CK» io 

£tt±B. fciAB. «H#tt£3tift:fi;. «fflP*i» 
5. 

[0 024] (3) SE#W*a£UTB. fcix. 
KIH-r4Xffi««*afflfS»SB3RW«f*a. 

«f*a©«Wris*«:a-3i»-r. iftjcfljg *©»*«» 
s«x»wf*a*5 j: wzmmmvi&8uc <t t «j 

Shrft5^^9Jtt^»©S«*«Wr-r4*ilt««f 20 

*a*>&tt*fe©#ffli.>&ft*. c©Jt^. b#j£±>£ 
^a^ora. jgatsftWrm aixww^ate.fctf* 

flU»9T#a©»«SB*«:S-3i»r. *fifcfc¥fllftJ:tf/ 
SfcB|i{K^J8£tt©S%. SfiBt©Wl.»fc©*ffl 
#£fettTE***£fiW-*fe©jWfll>6*i*. 
[ 0 0 2 5 ] C ©»B«: J: £18 6 ©Sft^Pff&gS 

b. iP«c<ife i tP*JE»3hfciEejift*. awwft 

a. X^3-K5>J-ca3liSX©flteSSSR©SEK**ll 30 

«U ggg©^l^)5S^?:ffl^b-ti-C^S: ; &a 

cosc/c jsanftffj»©«prattj:»)ai»is>att© 

[0026] co&awxmm ■ wasssBB. m 
mtttt mt&n hnxum titc&mmwz. m 

BBt^a. ^3-KW-e»3ftS£©»fiEK*©SB 40 

K**c£i/. afia©m»«WEK**a*^totiTBtt 
x*aj5srs*a. a«ssnfcaiw:©x^3-FMK 
jstfc. »jasft#?r©i8^jstt«fc«3ai>»j»isa[©# 
^aus-ras^a^a. tt&c«c*ai*£3*ifc!fe 

ft £ *J*£sS#a«: J: -3 r § *ifcfi*W:«:*t-r * 1 

*a*rsHtt#a*«>tr t»* c £ &mt-r 

6. 

[0027] 

[flUBl C ©#WIK <£ *{0 1 ©B«XfftS«a-Ctt. s 
T. X©«JiSE3iS0fifiK3W>JS3li*. -e-ur. SB 50 



[0 02 8] c©l6WKJ:4»2©B<W:f¥iaaSB-C 
B. SBSWr^atcio-C. X**flWEB3R«:»» 
ShrXiijSWrSti*. SSifittT?&fcJ:*IB 

wts*Ka-3t»-c. fifiKrojisiiawEfi** 1 *!*^)^ 

[ 0 0 2 9 ] C ©&WK: J: 3 ©B«iS:ffi«KBr 

b. *r. WM^aKj:*. Atftpwisasn. 

-KWr*3ft5:fc©^B*©s»K^£3ft. a 
fijs©ssi»iitew**«a*^to3nrB^*jaBJE3*i 

[0 030] C©#£Hjtt 1 ©iMWfWB3E«iB"C 
B. A©«iSE*©SfiK* 1 *IS3h. JSHK©*t»* 

4fiJE3ntefittS:©X¥3-K5>J«:i£;i;fcffW. §^ 
6fiJE*aKJ:ot4fiSS*i4. 
[0 0 3 1 ] C©fPJCtJ:*Sg2©B#jWMeH-r 

b. #j»B«*a«:«i:o. A#&*wBBSh. 

fB*w, ^^^aiCcfc^-c^fijEsn^. 

[0032] C©«WKJ:4»3©B«ff?fmiSaeBt? 
B. #J«BM*aKJ:»). AtffFWBMSft. Xftm 

«rt£jWB*rSh5. 5iilfWr#a«:J:SJ!Wr£ 
*K3l-3l»T. fiBa©»t»*l£SJR2WI§#£*>3ftT 

3- CfcfR»#. ff^lS*afCj:-3-c4ia3 

n4o 

[003 3] C©»WKJ:4»4©Btt#^rffifi!a«aB'e 
B. A^fn«ttlBtt*aKlBlt3ti5. $/c. ^i2H5 

KWKSE»3ti6. £¥3-F5>Jt«Sft4S:© 
t»fiXB^©fiBS* s flS3ti t aBSWiS^^B^* 1 

ffi*^t)$n-cB^* s 4fiK3n4„ ^o-c. 

tS*a*>6B*WSti-C. BftXtelCOfctWIBBS 

[0034] C©«WKJ:4»5©BilWSf^mdE«B-C 
B. A*ff?»B!Et8*aK6B«3n4. ?^tBtt 
^a(C<fc0. A*H^A J 12^$n. A^^* J ^?3- 
KWKaft Siii. JKK. tiS»*T*a«:J:-,T. 

^K. se««r^accj:&lff«TlS#«:S^^ 
r, 8BlS©«t>ttfi)cBX#li»^t>3nTSSK)^£ 



b^skis t jtwwiwi $ ft 4 . 

{003 5] J: **6 <OKtt#^ffli!aSB-C 

B. il><t<4*>ff^3WS^3nfcSE»«E»*«. tH«B£ 

fiHW&P&SEStiS. -tor. £fc3ftfcfi»£©#? 

?*aK©tf)*w£idc $ tir m s ft*. 

[ 0 0 3 6 ] C ©BWK «fc ■Sift® • #?**91«BT?B. 
Bfc® i ff* i #*f 16-3 W 6 nr IE® $ ftfcSEfiUKfttf . 

wwjsBHa^atcfc <o ess ft. a*#^**x?3 - 

3R©*Btt*fiHJS3ti. fiSS©iSl»flWEB*WH*£ 

n— KJijKjSDA:, *aS4if]«©l6^aa«l:«3at>» 

^afl^f***&#£is*8cc <*: o ;* ft * o 
*ifcfijfixec»r iff ato $ ft s. 

[0037] 

immm) &lt. mmmmux, c©»w©it«wtc 

C 0 0 3 8 ] El 1 B. Bft£mdM*a*0T(,»4. C 
©B^mSKBB. SSftWrfl! 1 fc .fctfBftS&fiMH 
2*ffl*."C(,»S. BUfSWrSl (CB. *#*3=:a-Ffll 
iLTA*3tl4. #§§B?#Tg|5 1 B. WD 

mmmm i cc«t*j»wB*{cai-si»r. sst&©ffib> 

[0 03 9] 02. 03fcJ:E>'E4B. ^ft-eftllgBS 
*ra51©ftttW*jSly-Cl>4. H2«cSs3tiri>*^H 
ft?#rSP 1 B. TgffiftftWr&B 1 2 £<|*.ft:Jg.fiXJittr9I 

1 l*e.«R!E3hTl»*. H3KS*3*vC<,»SSHJIWr 
SfU B. £S£KWt&*1 2*ffl*.fcJBBBW!WTai 1 
4. t8:£Sifl'Jl 4*«*fcflRJBtf8|Jl 3 i*>6««S 
ftTUS. H4tc^3*vt(,>STOS*r»lB. ^ffijR 
B?tfrS*S 1 2&fl;LfcJg8K]IWr«l!l 1 4. 1 
4 &fiAft:tt&J!Wr9S 13 4. SiftSt* 1 6 ZtifctcM 
MMtfMl 5£*>6*fiS3tiTl,»*. 

[0 040] JKSS^fSWSP 1 1 B. X4fll«S-i-S.*ttX 

*fikS5=5>JBaS. HBTfcS. *fc. Xffifttt 
KB. AH. ffifflSW&S. ttfc. £»XJlWr&a 

b. /cix.B. " mm 3gft©sii7 rgi§©ststo 

SlJ ££X M =«fi (1 9 8 4*£) " K*©7Jl/ 
^•;XA©-WJ&iSBtt3tiTt»*J:5«:. <t<*o6ft-c 
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[004 1] Jfc88&B?flT§*8 1 2 B. ROMWMBtt* 
8*644. H5B. JBfflBR»«fSWl2rtK:»W6h 

fl^ffll^-7;i^-a»©W*inLTi,»a. c©Wr 
b. ruau ©incite. r&fflj . r^mts 

rmtHoj ©rtSB. *B*7ft-r#?=»- k (J i S3 

[004 2] s&m. jesttatcwier *#h© rtsja 

10 3ij ©rtSK-3l»rB. JBIBJRJIWr&Sl 2rttC»W6 

ftfciSJB^-^wcettSftrfcO. jam,?-- sou© 
rsjmaj KB^-r^tffffifflf— ^^-r^-f * J 

Etft3tiT<,»4. jSffl^-^©-W*H6fC7nO'C*i 

<. 

[0043] hJizwcXft. fc±a.«. rfA/c^©fa 

jtB«<rftI**0tt*«6a«t8aLr*fc. JT* 
S»£CCB. JftttRDWrSIU 1TB. C©X*6 TfAfc 

fcj . r©j . rtijtj . tbj . ra^ftj , n 
*j . r*j . ru j . racwej . ra«j . 
20 r*j . rg^j . ru . r-cj , r#j . r/ c j 4 

^S?rai 1©JIWtIS*©-W«:wOTI»4. 
[0044] #i§ft?*TS15 1 1m 2 (C^-Ti ^ (C^ffiSRiS 
ftau lKJ:-a"C»flEStiri»5»&«:B. Bi^^ljK 
W2B. «flSRIWTfl:i 1©WWIS»KS^C»-C. *B 
a©Kt>l«i*ilA^to-&ri&BS:*ftfiRr4. c©» 
^©fiBSB. fc4*«. *©«uc^T«k5tc. #i§ 

©firaicjiSotiteESh*. 

30 [004 5] 

[an 



40 































mm 





[ 0 0 4 6 ] $k 1 {C^fi ^ttfiBK^-^B. Bi^J 

33feas2**fi»i/a»*. *o-c. ww:*tf©a» 

SU^;l/3E-C© D D n fBi5:ffll»t:^J?)c-rS*B. AiiAtf. 

r r^j 36Jta£stifc«^«cB. 8ft££ttflS2B. fi 
50 ttBfcJiOfS&HO^BSa^tottrBWXiiEJiW 



31 

i>. aggi^uiLT r*j tftgssftfcH^KB. 

T-5n D nl3-C*)S«^. ftSPJ. IbSI. OH. JBSH*»«t 

[0 0 4 7 3 tt&fttfrflSl 3B. ^SR3RJffK9H 1 1©» 
IWS**sJ:C«iSaHIPJl4«:SrJt»r. X©flR«Jt* 
Ms. tt&IBffi&SB. fc4*.«. " ffttjffi « 
ao§f§7 rgi§©flMfi&3j fiJiK « 

(1 9 8 4*f) " K-tOTA^y XACDHHJWSaaSh 

[0 04 8] ^3^S'J 1 4 B. ±e^fi»lS«T»« 1 2 
tPSHc. ROM3?©B«*gW»&&S. ^SSIfliJl4 
KB. H8K-W*iij*S*va»5J:5«:. fiH©tt&tt 

-51>-C. #H©tt£*JlTbtiS. 

[ 0 0 4 9 ] OS 0 . 08 fCm-Tc}; 5 &«£SIWK*-3 

nr. *S3jWR£Siva»<. S8©£fflij©fi}jg*^m 

m btiic^mm. m 8 ©£ij©«^i lthor^ 
s*rc»,><. 

[0 0 50] fciAtf. ±sexw ritfc%©-saor 
sfc. j Kto>tB. r&fcfcj + r©j b. tt«P!+ 
«ia©aKir*4©r. St^snt r&fcfc©j tio 

«Ptfg£L/TJ£83ft4. Sfc. rfflftj + TBj B. 

«p+ffti^©tgji-c*-2>©-e. K^stit rtijtBj 4 

l>^««€Jil/TSiasn4. 36K. C©J:5K0T 

»6*xteS8Wi rftfc%©j + r^Bj b. £PI+£ 
I3©#i&-c&£©-c. tt£3*vt r&fc<3©fi5teBj 4 

!,»5«SI*iJ4LTJ£«SftS. 
[0 05 1 ] ±12X00 rftfc%©-S«LT*fc. J K 

sw msfemmsmm i £ «> ccta 9 k*s s ti t 1» 

3. «KJWWapi3B. «^agtc*n,»T. »J:-o 
•3114. aspect -*t. flfcfc«j6*«Wfbri,»<. 

[0 0 5 2] J:9A*BKCtt9i*-44. tft^ftSflrSP 1 3 
B. tt£ag{ctei>T. &©J:5&$«K*HI**t5. 

[0 0 5 3] WfDfffiKJ:^. £g 

*©£«. gwtg^^tars. *fc. st>p©??sfc<fco 
•c. *g^©»&&tti-r£. jjkxw r&fcs©-* 

HUT*fc„ J K*$t>TB. TBJ ©#£K«fc 

0. rfi^Bj *£tt4«j£u t&8frgi3 r£j © 
saKio. «h«j ri^ftj t raaj*j 4*aiflte 
4*isgu »«©??££<*»). us^ ru j 4 rsso 

[0 054] ( 2 ) JJB ( 1 ) ©WSEISSKKrJ 

£fc rafc%©ffl*Bi«flEaa«i*8!BLr* 

fcj 4. fi££ rftfc%©tiifeB**i5tl3«c*Ltt4J6j 
4*6. X«M»asnTl>*4WJEf*. C©«-CB. 

iX48EX4B. &mm wej osaKj;,tKi 
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[005 5] «t3tft?#TgC 1 3©»»TlS*KS-3t»rftfe 
®,»Stt**fls«Ufc»&«:B. ££©£t&4SKrt&4 

a»4*>6«c* rnfcB«**w*i,TSfcj 4&a. 

[0056] ssffSffiSP 1 #0 3 CCt^T <t 5 (CJBfflBRJS 
*fSii 1 1 4«3SW«1 3 4KJ:oTl*S3hTl»S» 
aKIi, §Mfc*4lS»2B. &tt£ftWr«l l4atX« 
3 4©(}?eTM^tcS-5t^T, SSK©«l^«fi 

10 [0 057 ] -5JKB. £»©»«#* its. aw 
*fcfeJ:CHEfiW£©#tg*&U StfflBJMJT**. 

-e©ffi©ttKB«Bf«. b$hh&*&«**. ^©a 

££B. fc4*«. 5K©£2©J:5K:ifcj£3*i*. 
[0 0 5 8 ] 
[82] 



20 







±8 


ft 















[0 05 9]«2K5i-rJ:9ttfiSflEf--^B. 

saflE»2 36 l «Ri/ , ci»4. -eor. S^gB^4'©aS 
Ki/^jH£r©«!j*ffli»-cftfiS-rs3&»B. fc4x«. v 

5%. £*©#*fcB?ii35r*att"r4*»fc. ^-»r^ 

30 [0060] WfrUVSm 1 5 B. Jg^f5?«Tg(J 1 1 ©8? 

fms&szvmmm 1 6 cca^^r. ^si^fKWSB i 

[006 1 ] Sum* 1 6 B. ±IB^.®^jlS^S 1 2 

KB. Hi oec— W3&J*Sh"Ct»4J:9tc. r^,muj 
©*iic:4{c r^ttt*«j ^letesnri^. c©s«* 
S»i6K«fcor. *i§©l;«t»$a*H#p>n. c©iHH 

ao t>*. ±.mx.w rafc%©-»auT*fc. j *©*§§ 
n^j osmmifi m^mi) r*s©-c. c©# 

IS^^tfSfX ritfc^©1iitBa*«cX**bJa:*«6j 
Kfc^BttSIR r^S^J 

[0 06 2] gggfgtfgB 1 *5S 4 K^tJ: 5 (C$.B*K 
«fSC 1 1 tWXMtt&l 3tm.tii&mWl 5 4K«t-o-C 
flW8Stvtl»S«^KB. 3SKES^9t2B. BfBJMH 
tfffl 1 1 4%»Wr8li 1 3 tM^mm 5 4©S?Wfe 
SKS-^OT. SSS©*C»«iJ*l§*£*>-ttt:B*W:* 

50 [006 3] tctx.lt. V^^TJl/^KJ:*?. fiSS 



(8) 
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£kb. c©s«»*K:»ar5t£S: ^^©iaftB 

*i*ft©±1«£ §«»£&»£ #fi*£to 3 ivt. rn 
5teBI**l/fj:#6tt«*«8lLT*fcJ £l»5H«Cfc 

[ 0 0 6 4 ] rsttflMBj kb. ¥fflK»©ffi. 

EK©iBft>SSI^£0T}g£3*'i4e£«:j:-5T. }g 10 
JES tifcS«tll*«:*fiKr 4»»K«t.^l**t fcffiftX 

[0065] iSSHteW-CB. «BSfcB-6iJ©SSa 

©a»flE9*a«iKtc»a£-r4«J:5Kbrt>J:i». 
[0 06 6] cct. stt$£B. M*©3<:»©fiSlC 
*f? 5. S*dfc©X*©ftS©tt**t>5. SHliWfff 

i wm 3 fcm-r <fc ^ tc^«»R)s«T» 1 1 <t 1 
3 tfrh®f&2hri>?>m£<<cte> ssfltu^i/tfies: 20 

©agg £ ©»*£*>■&«: j: -> r&©& 3 © J: 5 cc 4 -? 

©g& u * ^©st^K^-c # * . 

[0 0 6 7] 







SJ (tt) *>£i& 


1 




iti 


2 




ffi 


3 






4 


ax**** 





[0068] Btt¥#. fc£*.tf l/3KR5£3*Tt:t» 
*£■*■*£. ±SB4o©gftU<*©aiRK©5%. S 
W¥35Jl/3JCftfeiS<a4fe©*ail!L-CSSB*&«fP 

[0069] misstfrSP 1 tm 4 K^T «fc 5 K B 
mbrjwtS 1 1 *»jccffltt:)iWT» 1 3 ©te. Mcmrsii 
1 5 4£A,w4fe©-ctt. fissn^ms^wtsfg 

Jca-3l»T. £SS©AC»«ii. £]©#££flDU* 40 

or. ±ta*3©4-5©g^u'<ju©jiiRte©^%*> 
e»> tt*£Lr«tt*an/3K«t>ifi<&at>©*a 

a. 

[ o o 7 o ] a 1 1 «. «#5rtt?rmaEi6a*^ori» 

6. C©KttWB$iBBtt. ffPB&giS2 1. gftX 
fttft*B2 2. «*£fiRaJ2 3*ffl*."a»S. 
[007 1] «JftB&3S2 1 KB. ffjWAflSft*. 

fiestas 2 1 b. A*«^*Bmiyr. a**t**x so 



¥3-K3faK«ftr4. -3*9, ffl»IH»»2 IB. « 
§g5 OKt 1 B»*tr9fc©-C*»). 

iatt2n-cc^m#gpc<b©#M#^^-><t> a2j 
^j»©yc*->£3Wit«3ti*. ccHsnaaaccB. a 

mVJts. »*^n^5>* p ©#ffitti-36iffiffl3ti 

5. c©«fc9<cttiMaa©*s*. Aa3*©'<*->K: 
saw s#jnrarc»'< * - >(c»j& l yts^a - kmjwh 

<K&££*>tCtftfj$ti£ 0 37*38082 l*C«fc^-C»6 
ftfc£?=i--KfllB. BRXmi!aeB2 2«:Si6ti4. 
[007 2] 3H&£fftg£X2 2 B. A^Sttfc^a 

-K?>j-cas^€.^©^^©«ss ) &flso> 

«Xffi«E*«2 2£LrB. Jb2UfcB2. B3*fcB 

ftxtwasa 2 2 rffijss tifcfiiwcB. x^a - m 

[007 3] ^P-tSf&m 3 B. Btt*md^gB2 2 "C 

fcgftLTWaT*. ^^B8W2 3B. )SHlJdld^tjt 
*>6«WE3tiTt>*. ttEM&l££cBB. jMU**** 
ttfrS3&>*fcB-^t • S^a • ir^<om^t>M (2 0 
0 0 IMS) £#&£ UfcTOD-te {fy > h m^ifiJBSiB 

^jee^xs^- 5 y y > h fi^aai?*««r 5 . c omm 

*BI©ISK:B. ft-f|«#«:B. X^3-K©i3WK*tiS 

[ 0 0 7 4 ] B 1 2 B. ffi©aftW^ffililE«B**l/r 

C©Kttff^fft«»iSB. #^82^352 1, 
XffifiSSS 2 2 . ^^fi£SP2 3 *5<fcO<J«KXft«2 4 

*«*ri»a. ^isa@i2 1. BttXffiBiaiiit2 2*j 

cfc^^fiSSI52 3B > Bl 1 ^TbVttmb-C&Z 

©r, -e©i»9i%*i8-r4. 

[0 07 5] 7»SSeft3K2 4B. A^aT^ (Rtt#l»ft 

f h/U) CCS^I^-C, ^^fiS»2 3r*fiS3nfcfFJ» 

T . BttXCffl^ ?B©]»JW»K»ff^ffifilSBiB 
KA*3<ifcfP^©?»HKjfi(K0fc4©£ft*. U/c*i 
o-C, 1ttaa. A*W^3Wctt©^©»^{CB. ffi* 
ff?»fcAtt©^itt5. *3lfc. A##W2A©*©*I 
#KB. W**?ffe*A©?9£Ja:5. A*S?» 

©m ^«9«:i6i;fca#t?9*j»i5n4. 

[ 0 0 7 6 ] B 1 3 B. 3 6K«©Kl^M'&i!i«fi* 
7ft0rt>4. COEttWMaSBB. '<7?7«'J 
3 1 . ff^i8»3iS3 2. S^fP^B3 3fc<tO'^ 
ifl*g|53 4 4flttT«,>5. ^i2saSP3 2 fciO'Si^X 
ffiBSSSB3 3B. Bl lKSWffWBtt»2 ItecfcO'g 

*W:fp^a 2 2 £ * tveftis] d v& 4. 

[007 7] A*#^B. ^»7r>*y3 1CC8SS 
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tl. £PSgaiS3 2CcK&j3g6n*. ffJ*S»S53 2 

tt. /<-;7T^t'J3 lfr^g^iTTt/cA^^Sg 

C©RS. BSra*KWtftfMRS©'<?7 7.>'*y3 1 

[0 07 8 ] i&j&miEKK3 3 tt. £]*18ttg|S3 2 * 
6A*3titeX^3- K£Jt«Sh4£©*Jd»*©S 

SSBJRKfcNST 47 K 3 n/cg^^t 10 

#WI*gi53 4fc:j£f>ftS. 
[0 0 7 9 3 fFWH«»3 4B. A2)3ft/c7 K UXK 

3 1 Kffltt3ftTt»5Aa*i**©SS&IM&fF 

[ 0 0 8 0 3 H 1 4 tt. 3 ^{CflS©SfiffJ*ffiBKR»* 20 
c©B«WJ»mSRStt. '<»5t^'J 

3 1 . wpsa&3 2 . g^c^as 3 . %?smm 

»3 4fcJ:CfaRW9HI»3 5*«*TI.>4. *?Vv* 

* y 3 1 . msas 3 2 *j i ^EftXfiFJdaeE 3 3 
b. hi SKm-rfcoiEife**©-*?. *©bmh** 
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(54) Speech recognition device 

(57) An electronic device contained in a conveniently small box suitable for mounting on a wheelchair converts the 
inarticulate sounds a severely physically disabled and speed impaired person is able to make into normal intelligent 
conversation. It does this by allowing prerecorded words and phrases to be selected from a display screen by a code made 
up from a few simple sounds spoken into a microphone. The words and phrases are spoken through a loudspeaker also 
mounted on the wheelchair. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATION 



SPEECH RECOGNITION DEVICE 

Device for assisting persons who can only make grunting noises 
to produce normal speech. 

I, Nigel Glyn Wallace, a British Subject of 33 West Hill Road, 
Foxton, Cambridgeshire CB2 6SZ ■, do hereby declare the 
invention, for which I pray that a patent may be granted me, 
and the method by which it is to be performed, to be 
particularly described in and by the following statement :- 
This invention relates to a speaking device for physically 
disabled people of normal intelligence and hearing capability 
who are unable to enunciate words but may only emit a limited 
range of grunting sounds . 

Speaking devices for such people are available by which keys 
or buttons are pressed to actuate speech producers, or text is 
entered by them from a typewriter type keyboard which is 
converted into synthesised speech. Many such people however 
are also highly spastic and severely physically disabled, such 
that they are unable to operate keys and buttons. 

The object of this invention is to enable those who are 
capable of a limited range of sounds to convert them into 
intelligible speech. 

According to this invention there is provided a combinaton of 
existing electronic devices which are controlled by a novel 
form of computer program instructions to enable the complete 
process to be performed without the aid of a normal 
able-bodied person or helper. A microphone is placed near to 
the disabled person's mouth or throat and a loudspeaker is 
placed at a suitable distance. The devices in between are 
contained in a convenient box which could be carried on a 
wheelchair and would be battery operated. The microphone 
signals are intercepted by a speech pattern recognition 
circuit which compares the incoming sounds with sound 
templates held in a Random Access Memory unit. The 
recognised sounds are used to select from a library of words 
and phrases held in the same memory unit. These coded words 
are turned into audio signals by a voice digitising circuit, 
the words and phrases having already been entered into the 
memory by a person capable of speech. Alternatively, a 
synthetic voice can be used with very much less memory 
requirement from a standard speech synthesiser integrated 
circuit . 
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The actions so far described are controlled by a microprocessor 
circuit which itself responds to grunt sounds . To enable the 
disabled person to monitor the operation and select the phrases 
required a standard liquid crystal screen is provided. 

Such a device, in accordance with this invention, will now be 
described, by way of example only, with references to the 
accompanying diagram of the Grunt Converter. 

The Grunt Converter is a device to convert the limited sounds 
available to a speech impaired person, such as a Dysarthria 
sufferer, into easily recognised speech. It consists of a 
microprocessor and memory, unit (P) programmed to accept signals 
from a microphone (M) by way of a standard speech recogniser 
circuit (R), a program to store these signals in ASCII form in 
memory, a look-up table to find the words and phrases in the 
desired order displayed on a screen (S) and a standard speech 
digitiser (D) to transmit already recorded words and phrases to an 
amplifier and loudspeaker (I>) . 

The Dysarthria sufferer/user needs to train the speech recogniser 
to recognise his/her grunts (this is done with a speech therapist 
in attendance) . These sounds are described and entered on a chart 
on the display screen (S). Another person, male or female, 
selects the words and phrases most used by the disabled person and 
enters them into the memory of the Grunt Converter. Both these 
operations use the standard procedures prescribed by the makers of 
the units and are carried out using a standard PC computer (C) . 
They are transferred to the Grunt Converter memory and held by 
battery (B) back-up permanently in the unit. The conversion 
programs are held on EPROM permanently and only limited controls 
are required to operate the unit by the Dysarthria sufferer. The 
phrases and words are accessed by up to 4 different grunt sounds . 
The user can by himself make up the phrases he or she needs from a 
large vocabulary of words and the phrases can be stored for future 
use. In cases where the user has difficulty recognising written 
words the graphic symbols representing words and phrases are 
displayed on the screen. 

The Grunt Converter is contained in a small box with a window 
display similar to a PC portable (lap top) computer and a limited 
number of operating buttons (K) . It is connected to a microphone 
(M) for grunt input and a loudspeaker (L) for speech output, and is 
designed to fit conveniently onto a wheelchair. It is battery 
operated with a mains adaptor for charging . 

A further development of the Grunt Converter uses the principle of 
Context Selection such that screens of words and phrases are 
presented such that the words (or phrases) are those which 
naturally follow the previously selected word. By this means the 
number of grunts for selection is much reduced and at the same time 
the range of words available is greatly increased. 
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Another application for the Grunt Converter configuration is by way 
of a program for speech training. A speech therapist provides a 
series of spoken words of increasing difficulty which the speech 
impaired person tries to match. At each try the device assesses 
his/her accuracy and the speaking voice, pre-recorded by the 
therapist, encourages further attempts. 

The described grunt converter device has the following 
advantages : - 



1 . Once set up it can be initiated and closed down by the 
disabled person without outside help. 

2 . It enables speech impaired persons to call up 
intelligible words and phrases without having to use 
physical movements . 

3. It can be used by several such disabled persons 
together in a group whereby the individuals concerned 
can select the appropriate speaking voices for 
themselves . 

4. If the speech recognition templates are entered by a 
speech therapist the device can be used to train a 
speech impaired person to improve his or her 
ennunciation. 

The apparatus which has been described utilises electronic 
semiconducting devices of the type that are normally utilised in 
micro-computers. 
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WHAT I CLAIM IS :- 



1 . A speech recognition device which allows speech impaired 
persons to select intelligible words and phrases of their 
choice by uttering inarticulate sounds without any physical 
action on their part, using already existing circuits in a 
novel combination controlled by microprocessor machine 
instructions which themselves are initiated by the disabled 
users of the device. 

2. A speech recognition device according to claim . 1 wherein 
the words and phrases selected are projected audibly 
with a pre-recorded speaking voice to the disabled 
person ' s choice . 

3 . A speech recognition device according to claim 1 and 2 
wherein the sound activated controls allow several 
different speech impaired persons to talk to each other 
with different speaking voices. 

4. A speech recognition device according to claims 1 to 3 
wherein the speech recognition templates are entered by a 
therapist for the speech impaired person to attempt to match 
and thus be trained to speak correctly. 

5 . A speech recognition device according to claims 1 to 4 wherein 
means are included to automatically assess and correct the 
speech impaired person under training. 

6 . A speech recognition device substantially as hereinf ore 
described with reference to the accompanying diagram. 
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P Microprocessor and memory unit 

S Display Screen 
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B Battery supply 

C Setting up computer with keyboard 

K Small keyboard for switching on by ablebodied person 
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(57) Abstract 

The use of EM radiation in 
conjunction with simultaneously 
recorded speech information enables 
a complete mathematical coding 
of acoustic speech. The methods 
include the forming of a feature 
vector (12, 13) for each pitch period 
of voiced speech and the forming 
of feature vectors (12, 13) for 
each time frame of unvoiced, as 
well as for combined voiced and 
unvoiced speech. The methods 
include how to deconvolve the 
speech excitation function from the 
acoustic speech output to describe 
the transfer function (7) each time 
frame. The formation of feature 
vectors (12, 13) defining all acoustic 
speech units over well-defined 
time frames can be used for 
purposes of speech coding, speech 
compression, speaker identification, 
language-of -speech identification, 
speech recognition, speech 
synthesis, speech translation, speech 
telephony, and speech teaching. 
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SPEECH CODING. RECONSTRUCTION AND RECOGNITION 
USING ACOUSTICS AND ELECTROMAG NETIC WAVE S 

The United States Government has rights in this invention 
pursuant to Contract No. W-7405-ENG-48 between the United States 
Department of Energy and the University of California for the operation 
of Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 
5 The invention relates generally to the characterization of 

human speech using combined EM wave information and acoustic 
information, for purposes of speech coding, speech recognition, speech 
synthesis, speaker identification, and related speech technologies. 
Speech Characterization and Coding: 

1 0 The history of speech characterization, coding, and 

generation has spanned the last one and one half centuries. Early 
mechanical speech generators relied upon using arrays of vibrating reeds 
and tubes of varying diameters and lengths to make human-voice-like 
sounds. The combinations of excitation sources (e.g., reeds) and acoustic 

1 5 tracts (e.g., tubes) were played like organs at theaters to mimic human 

voices. In the 20th century, the physical and mathematical descriptions 
of the acoustics of speech began to be studied intensively and these were 
used to enhance many commercial products such as those associated 
with telephony and wireless communications. As a result, the coding of 

28 human speech into electrical signals for the purposes of transmission 
was extensively developed, especially in the United States at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. A complete description of this early work is 
given by J. L. Flanagan, in "Speech Analysis, Synthesis, and Perception", 
Academic Press, N.Y., 1965. He describes the physics of speech and the 

25 mathematics of describing acoustic speech units (i.e., coding). He gives 
examples of how human vocal excitation sources and the human vocal 
tracts behave and interact with each other to produce human speech. 
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The commercial intent of the early telephone work was to 
understand how to use the minimum bandwidth possible for 
transmitting acceptable vocal quality on the then-limited number of 
telephone wires and on the limited frequency spectrum available for 
5 radio (i.e. wireless) communication. Secondly, workers learned that 

analog voice transmission uses typically 100 times more bandwidth than 
the transmission of the same word if simple numerical codes 
representing the speech units such as phonemes or words are 
transmitted. This technology is called "Analysis-Synthesis Telephony" 

1 8 or "Vocoding". For example, sampling at 8 kHz and using 16 bits per 
analog signal value requires 128 kbps, but the Analysis Synthesis 
approach can lower the coding requirements to below 1.0 kbps. In spite 
of the bandwidth advantages, vocoding has not been used widely 
because it requires accurate automated phoneme coding and resynthesis; 

1 5 otherwise the resulting speech tends to have a "machine accent" and be 
of limited intelligibility. One major aspect of the difficulty of speech 
coding is adequacy of the excitation information, including the pitch 
measurement, the voiced-unvoiced discrimination, and the spectrum of 
the glottal excitation pulse. 

20 Progress in speech acoustical understanding and 

mathematical modeling of the vocal tract has continued and become 
quite sophisticated, mostly in the laboratory. It is now reasonably 
straightforward to simulate human speech by using differential 
equations which describe the increasingly complex concatenations of 

25 sound excitation sources, vocal tract tubes, abd their constrictions and 
side branches (e.g., vocal resonators). Transform methods (e.g. electrical 
analogies solved by Fourier, Laplace, Z-transforms, etc.) are used for 
simpler cases and sophisticated computational modeling on 
supercomputers for increasingly complex and accurate simulations. See 

3B Flanagan (ibid.) for early descriptions of modeling, and Schroeter and 
Sondhi, "A hybrid time-frequency domain articulator speech 
synthesizer", IEEE Trans, on Acoustic Speech, ASSP 35(7) 1987 and 
"Techniques for Estimating Vocal-Tract Shapes from the Speech Signal", 
ASSP 2(1), 1343, 1994. These papers reemphasize that it is not possible to 

35 work backwards from the acoustic output to obtain a unique 
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mathematical description of the combined vocal fold-vocal tract system, 
which is called the "inverse problem" herein. It is not possible to obtain 
information that separately describes both the "zeros" in speech air flow 
caused by glottal (i.e., vocal fold) closure and those caused by closed, or 
5 resonant structures in the vocal tract. As a result, it is not possible to 
use the well developed mathematics of modern signal acquisition, 
processing, coding, and reconstructing to the extent needed. 

In addition, given a mathematical vocal system model, it 
remains especially difficult to associate it with a unique individual 

1 0 because it is very difficult to obtain the detailed physiological vocal tract 
features of a given individual such as tract lengths, diameters, cross 
sectional shapes, wall compliance, sinus size, glottal size and 
compliance, lung air pressure, and other necessary parameters. In some 
cases, deconvolving the excitation source from the acoustic output can 

15 be done for certain sounds where the "zeros" are known to be absent, so 
the major resonant structures such as tract lengths can be determined. 
For example, simple acoustic resonator techniques (see the 1976 US 
patent 4,087,632 by Hafer) are used to derive the tongue body position by 
measuring the acoustic formant frequencies (i.e., the vocal tube 

28 resonance frequencies) and to constrain the tongue locations and tube 
lengths against an early, well known vocal tract model by Coker, "A 
Model of Articulatory Dynamics and Control", Proc. of IEEE, Vol.64(4), 
452-460, 1976. The problem with this approach is that only gross 
dimensions of the tract are obtained, but detailed vocal tract features are 

25 needed to unambiguously define the physiology of the human doing the 
speaking. For more physiological details, x-ray imaging of the vocal 
tract has been used to obtain tube lengths, diameters, and resonator areas 
and structures. Also the optical laryngoscope, inserted into the throat, to 
view the vocal fold open and close cycles, is used in order to observe 

38 their sizes and time behavior. 

The limit to further performance improvements in 
acoustic speech recognition, in speech synthesis, in speaker 
identification, and other related technologies is directly related to our 
inability to accurately solve the inverse problem. Present workers are 

35 unable to use acoustic speech output to work backwards to accurately 
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and easily determine the vocal tract transfer function, as well as the 
excitation amplitude versus time. The "missing" information about the 
separation of the excitation function from the vocal tract transfer 
function leads to many difficulties in automating the coding of the 
5 speech for each speech time frame and in forming speech sound-unit 
libraries for speech-related technologies. A major reason for the 
problem is that workers have been unable to measure the excitation 
function in real time. This has made it difficult to automatically identify 
the start and stop of each voiced speech segments over which a speech 

1 B sound unit is constant. This has made it difficult to join (or to unjoin) 
the transitions between sequential vocalized speech units (e.g., syllables, 
phonemes or multiplets of phonemes) as an individual human speaker 
articulates sounds at rates of approximately 10 phonemes per second or 
two words per second. 

1 5 The lack of precision in speech segment identification adds 

to the difficulty in obtaining accurate model coefficients for both the 
excitation function and the vocal tract. Further, this leads to 
inefficiencies in the algorithms and the computational procedures 
required by the technological application such as speech recognition. In 

20 addition, the difficulties described above prevent the accurate coding of 
the unique acoustic properties of a given individual for personalized, 
human speech synthesis or for pleasing vocoding. In addition, the 
. "missing" information prevents complete separation of the excitation 
from the transfer function, and limits accurate speaker-independent 

25 speech-unit coding (speaker normalization). The incomplete 

normalization limits the ability to conduct accurate and rapid speech 
recognition and /or speaker identification using statistical codebook 
lookup techniques, because the variability of each speaker's articulation 
adds uncertainty in the matching process and requires additional 

30 statistical processing. The missing information and the timing 
difficulties also inhibit the accurate handling of co-articulation, 
incomplete articulation, and similar events where words are run 
together in the sequences of acoustic units comprising a speech segment. 

In the 1970s, workers in the field of speech recognition 

35 showed that short "frames" (e.g., 10 ms intervals) of the time waveform 
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of a speech signal could be well approximated by an all poles (but no 
zeros) analytic representation, using numerical "linear predictive 
coding" (LPC) coefficients found by solving covariance equations. 
Specific procedures are described in B. S. Atal and 5. L. Hanauer, "Speech 
5 analysis and synthesis by linear prediction of the speech wave", J. 

Acoust. Soc. Am. 50(2), pp. 63, 1971. The LPC coefficients are a form of 
speech coding and have the advantage of characterizing acoustic speech 
with a relatively small number of variables- typically 20 to 30 per frame 
as implemented in today's systems. They make possible statistical table 

10 look up of large numbers of word representations using Hidden Markov 
techniques for speech recognition. 

In speech synthesizers, code books of acoustic coefficients 
(e.g., using well known LPC, PARCOR, or similar coefficients) for each of 
the phonemes and for a sufficient number of diphonemes (i.e. phoneme 

1 5 pairs) are constructed. Upon demand from text-to-speech generators, 
they are retrieved and concatenated to generate synthetic speech. 
However, as an accurate coding technique, they only approximate the 
speech frames they represent. Their formation and use is not based 
upon using knowledge of the excitation function, and as a result they do 

20 not accurately describe the condition of the articulators. They are also 
inadequate for reproducing the characteristics of the given human 
speaker. They do not permit natural concatenation into high quality 
natural speech. They can not be easily related to an articulatory speech 
model to obtain speaker-specific physiological parameters. Their lack of 

25 association with the articulatory configuration makes it difficult to do 
speaker normalization, as well as to deal with the coarticulation and 
incomplete articulation problem of natural speech. 
Present Example of Speech Coding: 

Rabiner, in "Applications of Voice Processing to 

30 Telecommunications" Proc. of the IEEE 22, 199 Feb. 1994 points out that 
several modern text-to-speech synthesis systems in use today by AT&T 
use 2000 to 4000 diphonemes, which are needed to simulate the 
phoneme-to-phoneme transitions in the concatenation process for 
natural speech sounds. Figure 1 shows a prior art open loop acoustic 

35 speech coding system in which acoustic signals from a microphone are 
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processed, e.g. by LPC, and feature vectors are produced and stored in a 
library. Rabiner also points out (page 213) that in current synthesis 
models, the vocal source excitation and the vocal tract interaction "is 
grossly inadequate", and also that "when natural duration and pitch are 
5 copied onto a text-to-speech utterance, ... the quality of the ... synthetic 
speech improves dramatically." Presently, it is not possible to 
economically capture the natural pitch duration and voiced air-pulse 
amplitude vs. time, as well as individual vocal tract qualities, of a given 
individual's voice in any of the presently used models, except by very 

t 0 expensive and invasive laboratory measurements and computations. 
J. L. Flanagan, "Technologies for Multimedia 
Communications", Proc. IEEE £2, 590, April 1994, describes low 
bandwidth speech coding: "At fewer than 1 bit per Nyquist sample, 
source coding is needed to additionally take into account the properties 

1 5 of the signal generator (such as voiced /unvoiced distinctions in speech, 
and pitch, intensity, and formant characteristics)." There is no presently, 
commercially useful method to account for the speech excitation source 
in order to minimize the coding complexity and subsequent bandwidth. 
EM Sensors and Acoustic Information: 

28 The use of EM sensors for measuring speech organ 

conditions for the purposes of speech recognition and related 
technologies are described in copending U.S. Patent Application, Ser. 
No. 08/597,596, filed 2/6/96, by Holzrichter. Although it has been 
recognized for many decades in the field of speech recognition that 

25 speech organ position and motion information could be useful, and EM 
sensors (e.g. rf and microwave radars) were available to do the 
measurement, no one had suggested a system using such sensors to 
detect the motions and locations of speech organs. Nor had anyone 
described how to use this information to code each speech unit and to 

3B use the code in an algorithm to identify the speech unit, or for other 
speech technology applications such as synthesis. Holzrichter showed 
how to use EM sensor information with simultaneously obtained 
acoustic data to obtain the positions of vocal organs, how to define 
feature vectors from this organ information to use as a coding 

35 technique, and how to use this information to do high-accuracy speech 
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recognition. He also pointed out that this information provided a 
natural method of defining changes in each phoneme by measuring 
changes in the vocal organ conditions, and he described a method to 
automatically define each speech time frame. He also showed that 
5 "photographic quality" EM wave images, obtained by tomographic or 
similar techniques, were not necessary for the implementation of the 
procedures he described, nor for the procedures described herein. 
SUM M A RY QF TH E INVENTION 

Accordingly it is an object of the invention to provide 
method and apparatus for speech coding using nonacoustic information 
1 0 in combination with acoustic information. 

It is also an object of the invention to provide method and 
apparatus for speech coding using Electromagnetic (EM) wave 
generation and detection modules in combination with acoustic 
information. 

15 It is also an object of the invention to provide method and 

apparatus for speech coding using radar in combination with. acoustic 
information. 

It is another object of the invention to use micropower 
impulse radar in conjunction with acoustic information for speech 
28 coding. 

It is another object of the invention to use the methods and 
apparatus provided for speech coding for the purposes of speech 
recognition, mathematical approximation, information storage, speech 
compression, speech synthesis, vocoding, speaker identification, 

25 prosthesis, language teaching, speech correction, language identification, 
and other speech related applications. 

The invention is a method and apparatus for joining 
nonacoustic and acoustic data. Nonacoustic information describing 
speech organs is obtained using Electromagnetic (EM) waves such as RF 

38 waves, microwaves, millimeter waves, infrared or optical waves at 
wavelengths that reach the speech organs for measurement. Their 
information is combined with conventional acoustic information 
measured with a microphone. They are combined, using a 
deconvolving algorithm, to produce more accurate speech coding than 
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obtainable using only acoustic information. The coded information, 
representing the speech, is then available for speech technology 
applications such as speech compression, speech recognition, speaker 
recognition, speech synthesis, and speech telephony (i.e., vocoding). 
5 Simultaneously obtained EM sensor and acoustic 

information are used to define a time frame and to obtain the details of a 
human speaker's excitation function and vocal tract function for each 
speech time frame. The methods make available the formation of ■ 
numerical feature vectors for characterizing the acoustic speech unit 

1 B spoken each speech time frame. This makes possible a new method, of 
speech characterization (i.e., coding) using a more complete and accurate 
set of information than has been available to previous workers. Such 
coding can be used for purposes of more accurate and more economical 
speech recognition, speech compression, speech synthesis, vocoding, 

1 5 speaker identification, teaching, prosthesis, and other applications. 

The present invention enables the user to obtain the 
transfer function of the human speech system for each speech time 
frame defined using the methods herein. In addition, the present 
invention includes several algorithmic methods of coding (i.e., 

28 numerically describing) these functions for valuable applications in 
speech recognition, speech synthesis, speaker identification, speech 
transmission, and many other applications. The coding system, 
described herein, can make use of much of the apparatus and data 
collection techniques described in the copending patent application Ser. 

25 No. 08/597,596, filed 2/6/96, including EM wave generation, 

transmission, and detection, as well as data averaging, arid data storage 
algorithms. The procedures defined in the copending patent application 
are called NASR or HonAcoustic Speech Recognition. Procedures based 
upon acoustic prior art are called CASR for Conventional Acoustic 

3B Speech Recognition, and these procedures are also used herein to 
provide processed acoustic information. 

The following terms are used herein. An acoustic speech 
unit is the single or multiple sound utterance that is being described, 
recognized, or synthesized using the methods herein. Examples include 

35 syllables, demi-syllables, phonemes, phone-like speech units (i.e., PLUs), 
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diphones, triphones, and more complex sound sequences such as words. 
Phoneme acoustic-speech-units are used for most of the speech unit 
examples herein. A speech frame is a time during which speech organ 
conditions (including repetitive motions of the vocal folds) and the 
5 acoustic output remain constant within pre-defined values that define 
the constancy. Multiple time frames are a sequence of time frames 
joined together in order to describe changes in acoustic or speech organ 
conditions as time progresses. A speech period, or pitch period is the 
time the glottis is open and the time it is closed until the next glottal 

1 0 cycle begins, which include transitions to unvoiced speech or to silence. 
A speech segment is a period of time of sounded speech that is being 
processed using the methods herein. Glottal tissue includes vocal fold 
tissue and surrounding tissue, and glottal open/close cycles are the same 
as vocal fold open/close cycles. The word functional, as used herein, 

1 5 means a mathematical function with both variables and symbolic 

parameter-coefficients, whereas the word function means a functional 
with defined numerical parameter-coefficients. 

The present methods and apparatus work for all human 
speech sounds and languages, as well as for animal sounds generated by 

20 vocal organ motions detectable by EM sensors and processed as 

described. The examples are based on, but not limited to American 

English speech. 

1) EM Sensor Generator: 

All configurations of EM wave generation and detection 

25 modules that meet the requirements for frequency, timing, pulse 

format, tissue transmission, and power (and safety) can be used. EM 
wave generators may be used which, when related to the distance from 
the antenna(s), operate in the EM near-field mode (mostly non- 
radiating), in the intermediate-EM-field mode where the EM wave is 

38 both non-radiating and radiating, and in the radiating far-field mode (i.e. 
most radars). EM waves in several wavelength-bands between <10 8 to 
>10l 4 Hz can penetrate tissue and be used as described herein. A 
particular example is a wide-band microwave EM generator impulse 
radar, radiating 2.5 GHz signals and repeating its measurement at a 2 

35 MHz pulse repetition rate, which penetrates over 10 cm into the head or 
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neck. Such units have been used with appropriate algorithms to 
validate the methods. These units have been shown to be economical 
and safe for routine human use. The speech coding experiments have 
been conducted using EM wave transmit/receive units (i.e., impulse 
5 radars) in two different configurations. In one configuration, glottal 
open-close information, together with simultaneous acoustic speech 
information, was obtained using one microphone and one radar unit. 
In a second set of experiments, three EM sensor units and one acoustic 
unit were used. In addition, a particular method is described for 

1 0 improving the accuracy of transmitting and receiving an 

electromagnetic wave into the head and neck, for very high accuracy 
excitation function descriptions. 
2) EM Sensor Detector. 

Many different EM wave detector modes have been 

1 5 demonstrated for the purpose of obtaining nonacoustic speech organ 
information. A multiple pulse, fixed-range-gate reception system (i.e., 
field disturbance mode) has been used for vocal fold motion and nearby 
tissue motion detection. Other techniques have been used to determine 
the positions of other vocal organs to obtain added information on the 

20 condition of the vocal tract. Many other systems are described in the 
radar literature on EM wave detection, and can be employed. 
3> Configura tion structures and Control System; 

Many different control techniques for portable and fixed 
EM sensor /acoustic systems can be used for the purposes of speech 

25 coding. However, the processing procedures described herein may 

require additional and different configurations and control systems. For 
example, in applications such as high fidelity, "personalized" speech 
synthesis, extra emphasis must be placed on the quality of the 
instrumentation, the data collection, and the sound unit parsing. The 

30 recording environments, the instrumentation linearity, the dynamic 
range, the relative timing of the sensors (e.g. acoustic propagation time 
from the glottis to the microphone), the A/D converter accuracy, the 
processing algorithms' speed and accuracy, and the qualities of play back 
instrumentation are all very important. 

35 41 Processing Units and Algorithms ; 
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For each set of received EM signals and acoustic signals 
there is a need to process and extract the information on organ positions 
(or motions) and to use the coded speech sounds for the purposes of 
deconvolving the excitation from the acoustic output, and for tract 
5 configuration identification. For example, information on the positions 
of the vocal folds (and therefore the open area for air flow) vs. time is 
obtained by measuring the reflected EM waves as a function of time. 
Similarly, information on the conditions of the lips, jaw, teeth, tongue, 
and vellum positions can be obtained by transmitting EM waves from 

1 0 other directions and using other pulse formats. The reflected and 

received signals from the speech organs are stored in a memory and 
processed every speech time frame, as defined below. The reflected EM 
signals can be digitized/ averaged, and normalized, as a function of time, 
and feature vectors can be formed. 

15 The present invention uses EM sensor data to 

automatically define a speech time frame using the number of times 
that the glottis opens and closes for vocalized speech, while the 
conditions of other speech organs and the acoustics remain substantially 
constant. The actual speech time frame interval used for the processing 

28 (for either coding or reconstructing) can be adapted to optimize the data 
processing. The interval can be described by one or several constant 
single pitch periods, by a single pitch period value and a multiplier 
describing the number of substantially identical periods over which little 
sound change occurs, or it can use the pitch periods to describe a time 

25 interval of essentially constant speech but with "slowly changing" organ 
or acoustic conditions. The basic glottal-period timing-unit serves as a 
master timing clock. The use of glottal periods for master timing makes 
possible an automated speech and vocal organ information processing 
system for coding spoken speech, for speech compression, for speaker 

30 identification, for obtaining training data, for codebook or library 

generation, for synchronization with other instruments, and for other 
applications. This method of speech frame definition is especially useful 
for defining diphones and higher order multiple sound acoustic speech 
units, for time compression and alignment, for speaker speech rate 

35 normalization, and for prosody parameter definition and 
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implementation. Timing can also be defined for unvoiced speech, 
similarly to the procedures used for vocalized speech. 

Once a speech time frame is defined, the user deconvolves 
the acoustic excitation function from the acoustic output function. Both 
5 are simultaneously measured over the defined time frame. Because the 
mathematical problems of "invertability" are overcome, much more 
accurate and efficient coding occurs compared to previous methods. By 
measuring the human excitation source function in real time, including 
the time during which the vocal folds are closed and the airflow stops 

1 B (i.e., the glottal "zeros"), accurate approximations of these very 

important functional shapes can be employed to model each speech 
unit. As a result of this new capability to measure the excitation 
function, the user can employ very accurate, efficient digital signal 
processing techniques to deconvolve the excitation function from the 

1 5 acoustic speech output function. For the first time, the user is able to 
accurately and completely describe the human vocal tract transfer 
function for each speech unit. 

There are three speech functions that describe human 
speech: E(t) = excitation function, H(t) = transfer function, and I(t) = 

20 output acoustics function. The user can determine any one of these 

three speech functions by knowing the two other functions. The human 
vocal system operates by generating an excitation function, E(t), which 
produces rapidly pulsating air flow (or air pressure pulses) vs. time. 
These (acoustic) pulses are convolved with (or filtered by) the vocal tract 

25 transfer function, H(t), to obtain a sound output, I(t). Being able to 
measure, conveniently in real time, the input excitation E and the 
output I, makes it possible to use linear mathematical processing 
techniques to deconvolve E from I. This procedure allows the user to 
obtain an accurate numerical description of the speaker's transfer 

38 function H. This method conveniently leads to a numerical Fourier 
transform of the function H, which is represented as a complex 
amplitude vs. frequency. A time domain function is also obtainable. 
These numerical functions for H can be associated with model 
functions, or can be stored in tabular form, in several ways. The 

35 function H is especially useful because it describes, in detail, each 
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speaker's vocal tract acoustical system and it plays a dominant role in 
defining the individualized speech sounds being spoken. 

Secondly, a synthesized output acoustic function, I(t), can be 
produced by convolving the voiced excitation function, E(t), with the 
5 transfer function, H(t), for each desired acoustic speech unit. Thirdly, 
the excitation function, E, can be determined by deconvolving a 
previously obtained transfer function, H, from a measured acoustic 
output function, I. This third method is useful to obtain the modified- 
white-noise excitation-source spectra to define an excitation function for 

1 B each type of unvoiced excitation. In addition, these methods can make 
use of partial knowledge of the functional forms E, H, or I for purposes 
of increasing the accuracy or speed of operation of the processing steps. 
For example, the transfer function H is known to contain a term R 
which describes the lips-to-listener free space acoustic radiation transfer 

1 5 function. This function R can be removed from H leaving a simpler 
function, H* , which is easier to normalize. Similar knowledge, based 
on known, acoustic physics, and known physiological and mechanical 
properties of the vocal organs, can be used to constrain or assist in the 
coding and in specific applications. 

2B The Bases of the Methods: 

1) The vocalized excitation function of a speaker and the 
acoustic output from the speaker are accurately and simultaneously 
measured using an EM sensor and a microphone. As one important 
consequence, the natural opening and closing of a speaker's glottis can 

25 serve as a master timing clock for the definition of speech time frames. 

2) The data from 1) is used to deconvolve the excitation 
function from the acoustic output and to obtain the speaker's vocal tract 
transfer function each speech time frame. 

3) Once the excitation function, the transfer function, and 
30 the acoustic function parameters are determined, the user forms feature 

vectors that characterize the speech in each time frame of interest to the 
degree desired. 

4) The formation procedures for the feature vectors are 
valuable and make possible new procedures for more accurate, efficient, 

35 and economical speech coding, speech compression, speech recognition, 
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speech synthesis, telephony, speaker identification, and other related 
applications. 

Models and Coding of Hwmm Speech: 

It is common practice in acoustic speech technology as well 
5 as in many linear system applications to use mathematical models of the 
system. Such models are used because it is inefficient to retain all of the 
information measured in a time-evolving (e.g., acoustic) signal, and 
because they provide a defining constraint (e.g., a pattern or functional 
form) for simplifying or imposing physical knowledge on the measured 

1 0 data. Users want to employ methods to retain just enough information 
to meet the needs of their application and to be compatible with the 
limitations of their processing electronics and software. Models fall into 
two general categories—linear and non-linear. The methods herein 
describe a large number of linear models to process both the EM sensor 

1 5 and the acoustic information for purposes of speech coding that have 
not been available to previous practitioners of speech technology. The 
methods also include coding using nonlinear models of speech that are 
quantifiable by table lookup or by curve fitting, by perturbation methods, 
or using more sophisticated techniques relating an output to an input 

28 signal, that also have not been available to users. 

The simultaneously obtained acoustic information can also 
be processed using well known standard acoustic processing techniques. 
Procedures for forming feature vectors using the processed acoustic 
information are well known. The resulting feature vector coefficients 

25 can be joined with feature vectors coefficients generated by the EM 
sensor/ acoustic methods described herein. 

Vocal system models are generally described by an 
excitation source which drives an acoustic resonator tract, from whence 
the sound pressure wave radiates to a listener or to a microphone. 

3B There are two major types of speech: 1) voiced where the vocal folds 

open and close rapidly, at approximately 70 to 200 Hz, providing periodic 
bursts of air into the vocal tract, and 2) "unvoiced" excitations where 
constrictions in the vocal tract cause air turbulence and associated 
modified- white acoustic-noise. (A few sounds are made by both 

35 processes at the same time). 
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The human vocal tract is a complex acoustic-mechanical 
filter that transforms the excitation (i.e., noise source or air pressure 
pulses) into recognizable sounds, through mostly linear processes. 
Physically the human acoustic tract is a series of tubes of different 
5 lengths, different area shapes, with side branch resonator structures, 
nasal passage connections, and both mid and end point constrictions. 
As the excitation pressure wave proceeds from the excitation source to 
the mouth (and/or nose)/it is constantly being transmitted and reflected 
by changes in the tract structure, and the output wave that reaches the 

1 8 lips (and nose) is strongly modified by the filtering processes. In 

addition, the pressure pulses cause the surrounding tissue to vibrate at 
low levels which affects the sound as well. It is also known that a 
backward propagating wave (i.e. reflecting wave off of vocal tract 
transitions) does travel backward toward the vocal folds and the lungs. 

15 It is not heard acoustically, but it can influence the glottal system and it 
does cause vocal tract tissue to vibrate. Such vibrations can be measured 
by an EM sensor used in a microphone mode. 

Researchers at Bell Laboratories (Flanagan, Olive, Sondhi 
and Schroeter ibid.) and elsewhere have shown that accurate knowledge 

28 of the excitation source characteristics and the associated vocal tract 

configurations can uniquely characterize a given acoustic speech unit 
such as a syllable, phoneme, or more complex unit. This knowledge can 
be conveyed by a relatively small set of numbers, which serve as the 
coefficients of feature vectors that describe the speech unit over each 

25 speech time frame. They can be generated to meet the degree of accuracy 
demanded by the applications. It is also known that if a change in a 
speech sound occurs, the speaker has moved one or more speech organs 
to produce the changed sound. The methods described herein can be 
used to detect such changes, to define a new speech time frame, and to 

38 form a new feature vector to describe the new speech conditions. 

The methods for obtaining accurate vocal tract transfer 
function information can be used to define coefficients that can be used 
in the feature vector that describes the totality of speech tract 
information for each time frame. 
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One type of linear model often used to describe the vocal 
tract transfer function is an acoustic-tube model (see Sondhi and 
Schroeter, ibid). A user divides up the human vocal tract into a large 
number of tract segments (e.g., 20) and then, using advanced numerical 
5 techniques, the user propagates (numerically) sound waves from an 

excitation source to the last tract segment (i.e., the output) and obtains an 
output sound. The computer keeps track of all the reflections, re- 
reflections, transmissions, resonances, and other propagation features. 
Experts find the sound to be acceptable, once all of the parameters 

1 8 defining all the segments plus all the excitation parameters are obtained. 

While this acoustic tube model has been known for many 
years, the parameters describing it have been difficult to measure, and 
essentially impossible to obtain in real time from a given speaker. The 
methods herein, describing the measuring of the excitation function, the 

1 5 acoustic output, and the deconvolving procedures yields a sufficient 

number of the parameters needed that the constrictions and conditions 
of the physical vocal tract structure model can be described each time. 
One-dimensional numerical procedures, based upon time-series 
techniques, have been experimentally demonstrated on systems with up 

28 to 20 tract segments to produce accurate models for coding and synthesis. 

A second type of linear acoustic model for the vocal tract is 
based upon electrical circuit analogies where excitation sources and 
transfer functions (with poles and zeros) are commonly used. The 
corresponding circuit values can be obtained using measured excitation 

25 function, output function, and derived transfer-function values. Such 
circuit analog models range from single mesh circuit analogies, to 20 (or 
more) mesh circuit models. By defining the model with current 
representing volume-air-flow (and voltage representing air pressure), 
then using capacitors to represent acoustic tract-section chamber- 

38 volumes, inductors to represent acoustic tract-section air-masses, and 
resistors to represent acoustic tract-section air-friction and heat loss 
values, the user is able to model a vocal tract using electrical system 
techniques. Circuit structures (such as T's and /or Pi's) correspond to the 
separate structures of the acoustic system, such as tube lengths, tongue 

35 positions, and side resonators of a particular individual. In principle, 
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the user chooses the circuit constants and structures to meet the 
complexity requirements and forms a functional, with unknown 
parameter values. In practice it has been easy to define circuit analogs, 
but very difficult to obtain the values describing a given individual and 
5 even more difficult to measure them in real time. Using a one mesh 
model, an electrical analog method has been experimentally validated 
for obtaining the information needed to determine the feature vector 
coefficients of a human in real time. 

A third important model is based upon time series 

1 B procedures (a type of digital signal processing) using autoregressive, 
moving average (ARMA) techniques. This approach is especially 
valuable because it characterizes the behavior of a wave as it traverses a 
series of transitions in the propagating media. The degree of the ARMA 
functional reflects the number of transitions (i.e., constrictions and other 

1 5 changes) in acoustic tracts used in the model of the individual. Such a 
model is also very valuable because it allows the incorporation of 
several types of excitation sources, the reaction of the propagating waves 
on the vocal tract tissue media itself, and the feedback by backward 
propagating wave to the excitation functions. The use of ARMA models 

28 has been validated using 14 zeros and 10 poles to form the feature vector 
for the vocal tract transfer function of a speaker saying the phoneme 
/ ah/ as well as other sounds. 

A fourth method is to use generalized curve fitting 
procedures to fit data in tables of the measured excitation-function and 

25 acoustic-output processed values. The process of curve fitting (e.g., 
using polynomials, LPC procedures, or other numerical 
approximations) is to use functional forms that are computationally 
well known and that use a limited number of parameters to produce an 
acceptable fit to the processed numerical data. Sometimes the functional 

30 forms include partial physical knowledge. These procedures can be used 
to measure and quantify arbitrary linear as well as non-linear properties 
relating the output to the input. 
5) Speech Coding System and Post Processing Units; 

The following devices can be used as part of a speech coding 

35 system or all together for a variety of user chosen speech related 
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applications. All of the following devices, except generic peripherals, are 
specifically designed to make use of the present methods and will not 
operate at full capability without these methods. 

a) Telephone receiver /transmitter unit with E M sensors: 
5 A unit, chosen for the application, contains the needed EM sensors, 

microphone, speaker, and controls for the application at hand. The 
internal components of such a telephone-like unit can include one or 
more EM sensors, a processing unit, a control unit, a synthesis unit, and 
a wireless transmission unit. -This unit can be connected to a more 
1 0 complex system using wireless or transmission line techniques. 

b) Control Unit: A specific device that carries out the 
control intentions of the user by directing the specific processors to work 
in a defined way, it directs the information to the specified processors, it 
stores the processed data as directed in short or long term memory, it can 

1 5 transmit the data to another specified device for special processing, to 
display units, or to a communications devices as directed. 

c) Speech Coding Unit; A specific type of a coding 
processor joins information from an acoustic sensor to vocal organ 
information from the EM sensor system (e.g., from vocal fold motions) 

28 to generate a series of coefficients that are formed into a feature vector 
for each speech time frame. The algorithms to accomplish these actions 
are contained therein. 

d) Speech Recognizer: Post processing units are used to 
identify the feature vectors formed by the speech coding unit for speech 

25 recognition applications. The speech recognition unit matches the 

feature vector from c) with those in a pre-constructed library. The other 
post-processing units associated with recognition (e.g., spell checkers, 
grammar checkers, and syntax checkers) are commonly needed for the 
speech coding applications. 

3B e) Speech Synthesizer and Speeker; Coded speech can be 

synthesized into audio acoustic output. Information, thus coded, can be 
retrieved from the user's recent speech, from symbolic information (e.g., 
ASCII symbol codes) that is converted into acoustic output, from 
information transmitted from other systems, and from system 
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communications with users. Furthermore, the coded speech can be 
altered and synthesized into many voices or languages. 

0 Speaker Identification: As part of the post processing, the 
idiosyncratic speech and organ motion characteristics of each speaker can 
5 be analyzed and compared in real time. The comparison is to known 
records of the speaker's physical speech organ motions, shapes, and 
language usage properties for a sequence of words. The EM sensor 
information adds a new dimension of sophistication in the 
identification process that is not possible using acoustic speech alone. 
8 g) Encryption Unit??; Speech coded by the procedures 

herein can be further coded (i.e., encrypted) in various ways to make 
them difficult to use by other than an authorized user. The methods 
described herein allow the user to code speech, with such a low 
bandwidth requirement, that encryption information can be added to 
5 the transmitted speech signal without requiring additional bandwidth 
beyond what is normally used. 

h) Display Unit?: Computer rendered speech information 
must be made available to the user for a variety of applications. A video 
terminal is used to show the written word rendition of the spoken 
words, graphical renditions of the information, (e.g., the articulators in a 
vocal tract), a speaker is used to play previously recorded and coded 
speech to the user. The information can be displayed by printed using 
printers or fax machines. 

*) Hand Control Units: Hand control units can assist in the 
instruction of the system being spoken to. The advantage of a hand 
control unit (similar to a "mouse") is that it can assist in communicating 
or correcting the type of speech being inputted. Examples are to 
distinguish control instructions from data inputting, to assist in editing 
by directing a combined speech-hand-directed cursor to increase the 
speed of identifying displayed text segments, to increase the certainty of 
control by the user, to elicit play-back of desired synthesized phrases, to 
request vocal tract pictures of the speakers articulator positions for 
language correction, etc. 

j) Language Recpgniypr and Translator Unit- As the 
speaker begins to talk into a microphone, this device codes the speech 
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and characterizes the measured series of phonemes as to the language to 
which they belong. The system can request the user to pronounce 
known words which are identified, or the system can use statistics of 
frequent word sound patterns to conduct a statistical search through the 
5 codebooks for each language. 

It is also convenient to use this same unit, and the 
procedures described herein, to accept speech recognized words from one 
language and to translate the symbols for the same words into the 
speech synthesis codes for the second language. The user may 

1 0 implement control commands requesting the speaker to identify the 
languages to be used. Alternatively, the automatic language 
identification unit, can use the statistics of the language, to identify the 
languages from which and to which the translations are to take place. 
The translator then performs the translation to the second desired 

1 5 language, by using the speech unit codes, and associated speech unit 
symbols, that the system generates while the first language is spoken. 
The speech codes; generated by the translator, are then converted into 
symbols or into synthesized speech in the desired second language. 

k) Peripheral Units; Many peripheral units can be attached 

28 to the system as needed by the user making possible new capabilities. As 
an example, an auxiliary instrument interface unit allows the 
connection of instruments, such as a video camera, that require 
synchronization with the acoustic speech and speech coding. A 
communications link is very useful because it provides wireless or 

25 transmission line interfacing and communication with other systems. 
A keyboard is used to interface with the system in a conventional way, 
but also to direct speech technology procedures. Storage units such as 
disks, tape drives, semiconductor memories are used to hold processed 
results or, during processing, for temporary storage of information 

38 needed. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 
Fig. 1 is a schematic diagram of a prior art open loop 
acoustic speech coding system. 
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Fig. 2 is a schematic diagram of a combined 
nonacoustic/acoustic speech coding system using an EM sensor and a 
microphone, including optional auxiliary instruments. 

Fig. 3A shows a schematic diagram of a highly accurate and 
5 flexible vocal tract laboratory measuring system for speech coding. 

Fig. 3B shows a system for speech coding using three 
micropower radars and an acoustic microphone. 

Fig. 4 shows an EM sensor directing EM radiation into the 
neck of a speaker with vocal folds shown in an open condition. 
I 0 Fig. 5 is a flow chart showing the processing of 

simultaneously recorded acoustic data and EM sensor data, and 
subsequent deconvolutibn. 

Fig. 6 is an acoustic and air flow model of vocal system 
showing an EM sensor for vocal folds and a microphone acoustic 
1 5 detector. 

Fig. 7 is a continuous model of the vocal tract divided into 

20 segments. 

Fig. 8 is a schematic diagram of a speech coding system 
using EM sensors and acoustic data. 
20 Figs. 9A,B are time domain data for the speech sound /ah/ 

using an acoustic pressure sensor and an EM glottal tissue sensor. 

Figs. 10A,B are Fourier power spectra for the acoustic 
microphone data and the EM sensor measurements of glottal cycles for 
the sound /ah/. 

25 Fig. 11 A shows Fourier transfer function amplitude 

coefficients obtained for the two-tube phoneme /ah/. 

Fig. 11B shows Fourier transfer function amplitude 
coefficients obtained for the single tube phoneme /ae/. 

Fig. 12A shows a feature vector for the phoneme /ah/, 
30 Fig. 12B shows the ARMA poles and zeros for Fig. 9 A. 

Fig. 12C shows the corresponding ARMA "a"'s and "b'"s 
for the sound /ah/ represented in Fig. 11A. 

Figs. 13A-F show images of vocal folds opening and closing 
during one speech frame period, and characteristic dimensions. 
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Figs. 14A,B show the substantially simultaneously recorded 
acoustic signal and the corresponding EM sensor signal showing glottal 
motion versus time for the phoneme /ah/. 

Fig. 15A shows several acoustic speech segments for the 

5 word "lazy". 

Fig. 15B shows speech time frames and EM sensor vocal 
fold signals for the voiced and combination voiced /unvoiced unit /z/ in 
the word "lazy". 

Fig. 16 is a source and impedance model that is an electrical 
1 B analog to an acoustic model. 

Fig. 17A shows a single mesh electrical analog circuit that 
models the first formant of the sound /ae/, using volume air flow as the 
independent variable. 

Fig. 17B shows a single mesh electrical analog circuit that 
1 5 uses air pressure as the independent variable. 

Fig. 18A shows a method of normalizing a speaker 
dependent feature vector coefficient, measCn / to a normalized coefficient, 
normaJCn . 

Fig. 18B shows a method of quantization of a normalized 
20 coefficient into one quantized value that represents a quantized band of 
coefficients, over which no important sound changes occur. 

Fig. 19 shows the comparison between the measured and 
synthesized power spectra of the acoustic speech phoneme /ah/. 

Fig. 20 shows a telephone hand-set vocoding apparatus 
25 with receiver-speaker and microphone, including EM sensors for 
coding, and a synthesizer for decoding. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE PREFERRED EMBODIMENT 
General Principles 

Figure 2 shows a speech processing model based on an EM 
sensor that is used to measure the motions of vocal fold interfaces and 
30 glottal tissue. These motions can be related to the volume air flow or 
glottal pressure, and can be measured simultaneously with the 
accompanying speech. Knowledge of the voiced excitation input and 
the acoustic output of a human vocal tract provides sufficient 
information to accurately deconvolve the excitation from the output. 
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The information from the sensors and from the deconvolving process 
makes possible new methods to code human speech in real time, and in 
an economical, safe, convenient, and accurate manner. 

In Figure 2, signals from an acoustic microphone 1 are 
5 processed in block 2 where the acoustic signals are digitized and feature 
vectors are formed for selected time frames. Electromagnetic signals 
from EM vocal fold sensor 3 are input into processing block 4 where the 
signals are digitized and time units are defined and feature vectors are 
formed. The acoustic and EM feature vectors from processing blocks 2 

1 8 and 4 are input into processing block 5 where the EM signal is 

deconvolved from the acoustic signal. Processing unit 4 also controls 
timing unit 6, which sets the master timing and speech time frames, and 
which is connected back to processing units 2 and 4. The deconvolved 
output from unit 5 is input into unit 7 where the data is fit to a transfer 

1 5 function, which is used to form a joint feature vector in unit 8, which is 
then stored in a memory or code book in block 9. Optionally, additional 
EM sensors 10 can be used to measure vocal tract conditions and other 
sensors 11 can also be utilized. Feature vectors from sensors 10, 11 are 
formed in blocks 12, 13 and the best transfer function for deconvollution 

20 is selected in block 14, which is then input into unit 7. In addition, 

feature vectors from block 2 can be sent directly to a CASR (conventional 
acoustic recognition system), and feature vectors from blocks 12,13 can be 
sent via block 15 for separate processing and subsequent use in the 
applications described herein. 

25 Figures 3 A and Figure 3B show two types of laboratory 

apparatus for measuring the simultaneous properties of several speech 
organs using EM sensors and for obtaining simultaneous acoustic 
information. Figure 3A, in particular, shows highly accurate laboratory 
instrumentation assembled to obtain very high fidelity, linear, and very 

30 large dynamic range information on the vocal system during each 
speech time frame. Figure 3A shows a view of a head with three 
antennas 21, 22, 23 and an acoustic microphone 24 mounted ona 
support stand 25. Antennas 21, 22, 23 are connected to pulse generators 
26a, b, c through transmit/receiver switches 27a, b, c respectively. Pulse 

35 generators 26a, b, c apply pulses to antennas 21, 22/23, which are directed 
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to various parts of the vocal system. Antennas 21, 22, 23 pick up 
reflected pulses, which are then transmitted back through switches 27a, 
b, c to pulse receivers and digitizers (e.g., sample and hold units) 28a, b, c. 
Acoustic information from microphone 24 is also input into pulse 
5 receiver and digitizer 28d. Support stand 25 positions the antennas 21, 
22, 23 to detect signals from various parts of the vocal tract, e.g., by using 
face positioning structure 29 and chest positioning structure 30. As 
shown, antenna 21 is positioned to detect the tongue, lip, velum, etc. 
Antenna 22 is positioned to detect tongue and jaw motion and antenna 

IB 23 is position to detect vocal fold motion. 

Figure 3B shows how presently available micro-impulse 
radars have been used to obtain valuable speech organ information in a 
controlled setting. The EM sensor signals from these EM sensors, 
measuring vocal fold or other tissue motion, are related to the true 

1 5 voiced excitation signal (i.e. volume air flow vs. time or pressure versus 
time) using the methods herein. Figure 3B shows a view of a head with 
three EM sensor transmit/receive modules 31, 32, 33 and an acoustic 
microphone 34 mounted on a support stand 35. The configuration is 
similar to that in Figure 3 A except that entire EM motion sensors 31, 32, 

28 33 are mounted on the stand 35 instead of just antennas with the 

remaining associated electronics being mounted in a remote rack. Many 
experiments referenced in this patent application were conducting using 
apparatus similar to that shown in Fig. 3B. 

Figure 4 shows how an EM wave from an electromagnetic 

25 wave generator is used to measure the conditions of the vocal folds in a 
human speaker's neck. The wave is shown as radiated from the 
antenna; however other measuring arrangements can. use an EM wave 
in the near field or in the intermediate field, in addition to the far field 
radiated EM wave as used in most radars. The EM wave is generated to 

38 measure the conditions of the vocal folds and the glottal tissue 

surrounding the vocal fold structure as often and as accurately as needed 
for the accuracy of the application. 

Figure 5 shows a system in which knowledge of the 
vocalized excitation function is used to deconvolve the speech vocal 

35 tract transfer function information from measured acoustic speech 
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output each time frame. All of the information gathered during each 
speech time frame, including acoustics, EM sensor information, and 
deconvolved transfer function information, can be processed, 
normalized, quantized, and stored (along with control information) in a 
5 feature vector representing the speaker's voice during one or more 
speech time frames. Similar deconvolving procedures are used with 
unvoiced excitation functions. As shown in Figure 5, an EM sensor 
control unit 40 drives a repetition rate trigger 41, which drives pulse 
generator 42, which transmits one or more pulses from antenna 43. EM 

1 B sensor control unit 40 sets the pulse format, time frame interval, 

integration times, memory locations, function forms, and controls and 
initializes pulse. generator 42. Control unit 40 and trigger 41 also actuate 
switch 45 through delay 44 to range gate received pulses. Antenna 43 is 
positioned to direct transmitted pulses towards the vocal organs and 

1 5 receive pulses reflected therefrom. The received pulses pass through 

switch 45 and are integrated by integrator 46, then amplified by amplifier 
47, and passed through a high pass filter 48 to a processing unit 49. 
Processing unit 49 contains an AD converter for digitizing the EM 
signals and also includes zero location detector, memory detector, and 

2B obtains glottal area versus time. The digitized and processed data from 
unit 49 is stored in memory bins 50, from which excitation function 
feature vectors are formed in block 51. Simultaneously, signals from an 
acoustic microphone 52 are digitized by AD converter 53, which is also 
controlled and synchronized by EM sensor control unit 40. The digitized 

25 data from AD converter 53 is stored in memory bins 54 from which 

acoustic feature vectors are formed in block 55. The digitized vocal fold 
data from memory bins 50 is used to produce a glottal Fourier transform 
56, while the digitized acoustic data in memory bin 54 is used to produce 
an acoustic Fourier transform 57. The two Fourier transforms 56, 57 are 

38 deconvolved in block 58 to produce a vocal tract Fourier transform 59 
which is then fit to a prechosen functional form to form a vocal tract 
feature vector in block 60. 

Figure 6 shows a schematic of the human vocal system 
from an acoustic perspective. Figure 6 also identifies the major 

35 components utilized in speech, with an EM sensor 61 positioned to 
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detect glottal motions ( including those of the vocal folds) which form 
an excitation source for the vocal tract, and an acoustic sensor 62 
positioned to receive acoustic output from the mouth. The physical 
behavior of acoustic excitation pulses, after they are generated by the 
5 vocal folds or after generation at air passage constrictions, and as they 
traverse and are filtered by the varying tubes and chambers, are 
measured as acoustic pressure waves by the acoustic sensor (e.g., a 
microphone). Procedures described herein show how to describe the 
consequences of all of the important vocal tract structures, how to 

1 B determine when they change to form a new sound, and how to code 
such condition for subsequent applications. The condition of the 
human speech organ structure is known to provide sufficient 
information to identify the acoustic speech units being articulated by 
that structure. In addition, it is known that these structures vary from 

1 5 individual to individual, and the way they are shaped and moved to 
articulate a sequential series of acoustic speech units varies from 
language to language and from individual to individual. Knowledge of 
such individual structural patterns, and their time sequencing to form 
speech sounds, forms the basis for speaker identification and language 

28 identification. 

Figure 7 is a sketch of a cut through a human vocal system 
showing transverse dimensions along the center plane. The dotted lines 
and numbers show where one might approximate the vocal tract by 
short approximately circular cylinder constant sections. At each dotted 

25 interface, the cylinder would change diameter and, thus, a propagating 
acoustic wave from the glottis to the lips and /or nose would be both 
transmitted and reflected. In human vocal systems a cross section is not 
circular and the transitions are smooth. By segmenting this structure 
into a sufficient number of sub-structures (e.g., 20), each having a small 

38 dimensional change from the neighbors, accurate descriptions of the air 
flow (and pressure) can be obtained. Well known numerical and/or 
time series (e.g., ARMA) techniques have been used to describe the 
acoustic wave as it propagates from the excitation source to the 
microphone (or human ear) detector. Time series analysis (e.g. Z 

35 transform) procedures are especially useful for characterizing such 
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systems, because their functional forms easily accommodate a series of 
reflecting and transmitting structures. They are used herein to describe 
many of the transfer function examples. 

Figure 8 schematically illustrates a speech technology 
5 system 70 using sensor 71, which includes both EM sensors and acoustic 
detectors. Sensor 71 could be, for example, similar to the device shown 
in Figure 3B or built into a telephone receive /transmit unit as in Figure 
20. Sensor 71 is connected by a wireless (RF or optical) link or cable 
communication line 72 to a coding unit 74, which has associated 

1 0 therewith a control unit 73. Coding unit 74 is connected to language 

recognizer and translator 75, speech synthesizer 76, speech recognizer 77, 
and word spelling /syntax /grammar generator 78. A hand control unit 
79 is connected to coding unit 74. Control unit 73 is connected to coding 
unit 74 for switching units and for directing information flow. Other 

1 5 peripheral equipment can be connected to coding unit 74 through 

control unit 73. For example, a video terminal 80, a communications 
link 81 to wires> cellular, wireless, fiber optics, etc., an encryption unit 82, 
a speaker identification unit 83, an auxiliary instrument interface unit 84 
with a video camera 85 connected thereto, a printer or fax 86, or a loud 

28 speaker 87 can all be connected to control unit 73. Such a system makes 
it possible to record and process speech information, to code the 
information, and to use this coded information for applications such as 
forming language codebooks, speech recognition, speech synthesis, 
speaker identification, vbcoding, language identification, simultaneous 

25 translation, synchronization of speech with video systems and other 
instruments, low bandwidth coding and encryption, speech correction 
and prosthesis, and language learning. 

The system represented in Fig. 8 can be simplified and 
miniaturized for special applications. For example, Fig. 20 shows a 

30 portable, specialized version for yocoding because it obtains EM sensor 
plus acoustic information, processes it, codes it, and sends it into a 
transmission system that carries the information to a similar handheld 
unit for decoding and synthesizing of speech for the listener. 
Deconvolving the Vocal System Excitation Function: 
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This method has been demonstrated using the EM glottal 
opening (i.e., vocal fold) area information and acoustic information 
measured for one or several sequential speech time frame periods to 
deconvolve the vocal system volume air flow source function from the 
5 measured acoustic speech output from a human speaker. Figures 9A,B 
show raw acoustic microphone and glottal motion data. The Fourier 
transforms of the data can be obtained and are shown in Figures 10A,B. 
The numerical representations of these two functions allow the user to 
obtain a numerical representation (i.e., a complex number coefficient 

1 0 representation) of the transfer function representing the acoustic 

filtering of the human vocal tract during the time frame or frames. The 
deconvolving of the excitation function from the acoustic output can be 
accomplished using real time techniques, time series techniques, fast 
Fourier transform techniques, model based transform techniques, and 

1 5 other techniques well known to experts in the field of data processing 

and deconvolving. Examples are shown whereby the Fourier transform 
of the acoustic output is divided by the excitation function input. Figure 
11 A shows the two tube sound /ah/ derived by using inputs from 
Figures 9A,B and 10A,B. Figure 11B shows the transfer function for the 

20 single tube sound /ae/ which is deconvolved using acoustic and vocal 
fold data similar to that for the two tube sound /ah/. 

By using other EM sensors (in addition to the glottal 
sensor) to determine other speech organ location information, with or 
without simultaneous acoustic data, one can determine the optimal 

25 transfer functional structure to use for best convergence or for most 
accurate fitting of the transfer function. (Herein, functional is used to 
mean a specific function form, but with unspecified constants). An 
example is to use a lip sensor to report that when the lips are closed, 
during the articulation of a nasal phoneme /m/, the transfer functional 

38 form must contain a spectral zero due to the closed mouth cavity. 

An example is to choose an ARMA functional (i.e. time 
series) description, with an appropriate number of poles and zeros, for 
each speech time interval frame. The number of poles and zeros are 
chosen to represent the complexity of the model and the desired 

35 accuracy of the resultant coding. 
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I(t), and E(t) are the measured acoustic output and EM 
excitation respectively. The algebraic input/output relation using the 
transfer function H(z) in the z-transform variable is: 

Hz) = H(z)*E(z) 
where H(z) is given in factored, pole-zero form, by: 

H(z) = ^~ Z ')( Z "^X Z ~ 2 3)-( Z ~ 2 «) 

{z- p x )(z- p 2 )(z- Pa )--(z- p„y 

Equivalently, the transfer function, functional form, can be written in 
a/b notation, where a's and b's are the coefficients of the mth order 
numerator and nth order denominator polynomials respectively. 

H( Z ) = b * +b ' Z ~ X +i?2 *~ 2 +b 3 z ~ 3+ ~' +b «.z~ m 
a 0 + a x z~ x +a 2 z' 2 + a 3 z" 3 + --+a„z~" ' 
By using well known deconvolving techniques for the 
ARMA functional one can divide the transformed microphone 
acoustic pressure signal by the transformed excitation source signal 
(using complex numbers) and thereby obtain the amplitude and phase of 
the transfer function. The transfer function is defined by the poles and 
zeros, or by the a and b coefficients in the two different ARMA 
functionals shown above. Furthermore one can, if desired, deconvolve 
the well known lip to microphone radiation function from the 
microphone signal to obtain the volume air flow function or transfer 
function at the lip and nose orifices. The ARMA approach, together 
with appropriate functional definitions of the excitation function and 
the acoustic data, makes possible the straightforward and automatic 
definition of a speech feature vector each speech time segment. For 
example, the algorithm stores the excitation function parameters 
defining a triangular approximation of the glottal volume air-flow 
versus time, it stores the transfer function using 14 poles and 10 zeros, 
the time frame duration, the prosody, some useful acoustic features, and 
the control values for subsequent speech technology purposes. For each 
of the functional forms, the information can be stored as a real time 
function, as a transformed function (e.g. Fourier transform) or as a 
mixed function as needed. 

The feature vector information for each speech time frame 
can be normalized to a referenced speaker's (or speakers') feature vector 
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for the speech sound spoken in the time frame. The normalization 
method is to compare measured (and processed) vector coefficients to 
those from both the user and from the reference speaker. Those of the 
reference speaker have been recorded during earlier training sessions. 
5 Normalization also removes variations in the interaction between the 
EM-sensors and the individual qualities of each speaker, as well as 
variations from one unit of equipment to another. In addition, the 
continuous value-range of each individual's coefficients, which 
represent a vocal articulator's range, can be quanitized to a smaller 

1 8 number of values. The "quantized" values are chosen such that a 

change, from one quantized coefficient value to the next, represents a 
desired user-distinguishable effect on the application. An example is 
that each quantized coefficient value represents a just-discernible change 
in a synthetic speech sound. These methods, described below, make 

1 5 possible the formation of speaker independent featured vectors for each 
speech segment. The coefficients in each a vector can be time-length 
independent, pitch normalized, rate normalized, articulator amplitude 
normalized and quantized, and they contain important aspects of the 
acoustic information. The methods described herein, make possible 

28 great improvements in speech coding because of the completeness of the 
vocal system information, the accuracy of coding the speech, the speaker 
and instrument independence, and the computational simplicity of the 
associated algorithms. 

Example of Time Frame Pefinition and Feature Vector Formation; 

25 For a male speaker saying the sound unit /ah/ extending 

over a time segment of 300 ms, the speech acoustic sensor and the vocal 
fold signal from the EM sensor were sampled at 11 kHz. Figures 9A and 
9B show real time acoustic and glottal amplitude versus time signals, 
respectively. A transfer function was computed every 10 ms with a 32 

38 ms Hamming window. Complex spectra, using both acoustic and glottal 
motion channels, were obtained using a 256 point FFT (Fast Fourier 
Transform). An ARMA model was used to best fit the input and output 
data in a least mean squares sense. Fourteen poles and ten zeros 
achieved the best fit. Such ARMA coefficients contain both magnitude 

35 and phase information. Knowledge of the ARMA coefficients allowed 
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the construction of a feature vector describing the sound /ah/ for each 10 
ms speech frame. Those essentially-identical speech frames were 
combined into a 300 ms multi-pitch-period speech time frame (i.e., thirty 
speech frames, each 10 ms were joined into one multi-time speech 
5 frame). The frequency response of the acoustic output and excitation 
input functions are shown in Fig. 10A,B respectively; and the computed 
transfer function amplitudes are shown in Fig. 11A. A similar process 
was used to generate the transfer function amplitudes for the sound 
/ae/, which are shown in Fig. 11B. 

1 8 The feature vector shown in Fig. 12A for the sound /ah/, 

was constructed using a total of p feature vector coefficients, ci through 
Cp, to describe the processed data. In this example, Ci is used to describe 
the type of transfer functions used, e.g. "1" means the use of an ARMA 
functional in the "pole" and ''zero" formulation; C2 describes the 

1 5 number of "poles" and C3 describes the number of "zeros" used for the 
fitting; C4 indicates the kind of speech unit being spoken, e.g. "0" means 
isolated phoneme; C5 describes the type of connection to a preceding 
acoustic sound unit to be used, e.g. "0" means a connection to the silence 
phoneme is needed; C6 describes the connection to the following unit, 

20 e.g. "0" means a connection to a following silence phoneme is needed; 
C7 describes the 300 ms multi-frame speech segment envelope; C8 is the 
pitch (e.g., 120 vocal fold cycles/sec); and C9 describes the bandwidth of 
the fundamental harmonic. Other feature vector coefficients that 
describe the relative ratios of the 2nd through the 10th harmonic power 

25 to the first harmonic, are taken from the power transform of the vocal 
excitation (Fig. 10B). In addition the fall of the harmonic excitation 
power per octave, above 1 kHz, can be described by a line with 
-12db/octave negative slope. The "pole" and "zero" coefficient data (Fig. 
12B) are shown and stored as appropriate coefficients in the vector in 

30 Fig. 12A. The last coefficient Cp is the symbol for the sound, and the next 
to last Cp-i is acoustic information from a CASR or similar system which 
is the acoustic energy per frame. If the user desires to use the alternative 
formulation of the ARMA transfer functional, the "a" and "b" 
coefficients can be used (see Fig. 12C). 
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An alternative approach to describe the feature vector for 
the "long" speech segment /ah/ is to perform Fourier transformations 
each 8.3 ms (the period for 120 Hz excitation), and to join 36 individual 
pitch period frames into a 300 ms" long multiple frame speech segment. 
5 A second alternative approach would be to take the Fourier transform of 
the entire 300 ms segment, since it was tested to be constant; however 
the FFT algorithm would need to handle the large amount of data. 
Because of the constancy of the acoustic phoneme unit /ah/, the user 
chose to define the 300 ms period of constancy first, and to then process 

1 8 (i.e., FFT) the repetitive excitation and output acoustic signal with a 
convenient 10 ms period 30 times, and then average the results. 

As a test (see Section below on Speech Synthesis) a 
synthetic speech segment was reconstructed from information in a 
vector like the one shown in Fig. 12A. The vocal fold excitation 

1 5 function was first reconstructed using the harmonic amplitude and 

phase information to generate a source term over an interval of 100 ms. 
The excitation function was sampled at 11 kHz or higher. The time 
sampled sequence was used to drive the ARMA model specified by a 
difference equation with poles and zeros. The output of the ARMA 

28 model was used to reconstruct the speech sound /ah/ as shown in the 

section on Speech Synthesis (see Fig. 19), and a pleasing sound, /ah/, was 
generated and heard by the user. 

Applications of Preferred Embodiment: 

The procedures to define speech time segments and to form 
25 feature vectors allow many applications. First, the user-speaker or other 
speakers, who serve as references, are asked to speak into a sensing and 
recording system, such as are shown in Figs. 3A or 3B. Feature vectors 
are formed for all single unit sounds in a language (e.g. syllables, 
phonemes, PLUs, and acoustic speech units) and for as many 
38 multisound unit sounds (e.g., diphonemes, triphonemes, words, and 
phrases) as are needed by the user for the application. The identified 
feature vectors, for the speech segment, can be normalized and 
quantized as needed, and are stored in a codebook (i.e., library). The 
identification of the stored feature vectors can be done in several ways. 
35 They can be labeled by the frame position in a time sequence of frames 
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or be labeled by a master timing clock. They can be labeled using known 
labeling of each feature vector with user provided acoustic speech unit 
names (e.g. Fig. 12A, last coefficient, Cp = ah, describes the phoneme 
/ah/). They can also be automatically labeled using speech recognition 
5 to add the missing acoustic speech unit label to the feature vector for the 
speech segment. Because of the direct relationships between speech 
organ positions, their rates of motion, and the sound units produced, 
the methods described herein provide a more fundamental 
parameterization of vocal system conditions during speech than has been 
I B possible before. They make possible simplified but very accurate 

descriptions of single acoustic speech units, as well as descriptions of 
acoustic speech units that include multiple phonemes such as diphones, 
triphones, whole words, and other well known combinations. 

Once the speech segments are identified and stored, many 

1 5 applications are possible. They include speech recognition, speech 

synthesis, vdcoding for telephony, speech prosthesis and speech 
correction, foreign language identification and learning, and speaker 
identification. For speech recognition, the user can perform direct 
phonetic-template matching with previously stored feature vectors in a 
28 library for the purposes of automatic speech unit identification. 

Similarly, the user can use Hidden Markov Models, or neural networks, 
or joint or exclusive statistical techniques for the identification of one or 
several consecutively formed feature vectors using previously stored 
information. For purposes of speech reconstruction (i.e., speech 

2 5 synthesis) the coding procedures make possible the characterization of 

any individual speaker's sounds. Then, using methods for accurate 
synthesis of each speech segment, many speech segments are joined 
together. Synthesized speech can be altered as desired. Speaker 
identification and language identification are made possible because the 

3B speech coding reflects the specific properties of each user and the 
properties of the language the user is speaking. 
Voiced Excitation Function Description 

The preferred method is based upon air volume flow 
through the vocal tract as the independent variable and air pressure as 

35 the dependent variable. An EM sensor is positioned in front of the 
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throat at the location of the vocal box (i.e., larynx). It measures the 
change in EM wave reflection from the vocal folds and surrounding 
glottal tissue as they open and close. The user can determine the 
relative volume of air flow through the glottal opening during the 
5 voicing of each voiced acoustic speech unit. This allows one to measure 
and generate, in an automated fashion, an accurate voiced speech 
excitation function of any speaker and to define the speech time frame 
interval or intervals during which this function provides a constant, 
periodic repetitive excitation. 

1 0 One demonstrated method is to measure the change in EM 

wave reflection level from the glottal region as the vocal folds open and 
close using a "field disturbance" EM sensor optimized for glottal tissue 
motion detection. By time filtering to allow a signal bandpass of 
approximately 50 Hz to >2 kHz, the voiced glottal signal is easily 

1 5 measured and separated from other signals in the neck and from those 
associated with slower body motions moving the sensor relative to the 
neck. The next step is to associate each reflection condition with the area 
opening of the glottis. The area measurement methods are based upon 
using known physics of EM wave scattering from dielectric materials, by 

20 using mechanical and physiological models of the glottal tissues, and by 
calibration of EM sensors signals against physical air flow and/or 
pressure sensors. Then a model of air flow vs area, based upon fluid 
dynamic principles, is used. For other applications, depending upon the 
coding fidelity of speech needed, the EM sensor can be optimized to 

25 generate more accurate data, wider bandwidth data, and data with 
increased linearity and dynamic range. 

Generalized methods of obtaining the vocalized excitation 
function include procedures where the EM sensor amplitude versus 
time signal is calibrated against laryngoscope pictures of glottal area vs. 

30 time and/or air sensor amplitude vs. time signals (e.g., using air flow 
and/or air pressure sensors). One method uses a laryngoscope to 
optically photograph the area opening, versus time, simultaneously 
with the EM sensor measurement of the EM reflection signals. Figs. 
13A-F are examples of vocal fold opening and closing images of the 

35 glottal area. Another method is to place air sensors in various vocal 
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tract locations to calibrate the EM sensor signals against absolute air flow 
versus time signals, or against pressure versus time signals. A direct 
functional relationship between an EM-sensor signal-amplitude at a 
given time and the associated air flow signal (or its dual pressure value) 
5 at the same time is obtained by measuring both substantially 

simultaneously under the needed conditions of use for the speech 
vocabulary in the application. These methods are especially valuable for 
obtaining the glottal open and closure times and the shape (i.e., 
derivatives) of the air flow versus time signal at the moments of glottal 

1 B opening and closure for coding applications needed for speech synthesis 
applications. Normalization procedures are used to correct the signals, 
and the relationships are stored in a lookup table or codebook, or the 
relationships are approximated by model based or curve fitted functions. 
Thus for each EM-sensor signal value from glottal tissue, an airflow or 

1 5 air pressure value can be associated. 

Experiments with excitation functions based upon air 
volume flow were conducted to validate the methods. The data are 
analytically described by using well known fluid flow equations, one of 
which was described by Flanagan 1965 ibid on p.41, equation 3.46. The 

28 resistance to airflow through the glottal opening, at constant lung 

pressure, is given in equation (1) below. The resistance Rg is equal to the 
difference in pressure on either side of the glottal opening (i.e. the 
transglottal pressure P s ) divided by the total air flow U (i.e. volume air 
flow). For this example, p= air density, 1 = length of glottal slit, and w = 

25 transverse opening of glottal slit (see Fig. 13B). The viscous term in Eq. 
(I) is neglected, because it is only needed for small openings, and was not 
used for the validation experiments. 

(1) R g = P s /U = (viscous term) + 0.875 pU/2(lw) 2 

(2) P s = U » R g 

30 (3) P s = 0.875 p U2 / 2(lw)2 

(4) U= (lw)*(P s /0.438p)l/2 
The change in the glottal opening area, lw, is proportional to the change 
in the EM wave reflection caused by the change in the local dielectric 
value as the glottal tissue material moves. This example uses the 

35 approximation that the reflected EM wave-signal changes in proportion 
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to the reduction in glottal tissue mass as the glottis opens. This 
interpretation works well for the "field disturbance" type of EM sensor 
used in the experimental examples. Using knowledge about the shape 
of the glottal opening, a further relationship is developed whereby the 
5 tissue mass of the opening is reduced in proportion to w, the glottal 
width, in equation (4). Thus measuring "w" directly with the field 
disturbance EM sensor (or by using other sensor systems such as a range 
gated EM sensor) the needed area value versus time is obtained. Then 
using equation (4), the needed volume air flow signal, U, versus time is 

1 8 obtained from the area value, lw. Figures 14 A,B show an 

experimentally obtained acoustic signal and the associated EM sensor 
signal from glottal tissue motions. Using the relationships just derived 
between the EM sensor signal and the volume air flow, U, and assuming 
constant transglottal pressure, P s , the signal in Fig. 14B describes the 

1 5 relative volume air flow, U, versus time. 

The simplified analytical approach, used above for 
modeling the air flow resulting from EM sensor measurements of the 
glottal tissue motions, is employed to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
having excitation function data, the clarity of the timing information, 

28 and the directness of the deconvolving process. The experiments 
assumed constant lung pressure and constant transglottal pressure 
during each speech frame in this description of a short speech segment. 
For most cases relative changes in air flow, U(t), are sufficient, and 
slowly changing lung pressure does not matter. However, if lung 

25 pressure is needed, an EM sensor can be employed to measure the lung 
volume change or diaphragm motion to determine relative lung 
volume change. In the cases of changing transglottal pressure over the 
needed measurement periods, methods are described below. In 
addition, the change in the amplitude envelope of acoustic speech 

38 generated over several glottal periods can be recorded in a feature vector, 
and provide a measure of relative change in air flow and thus in 
excitation amplitude. Such amplitude changes provide important 
prosodic information for speech recognition, speech synthesis, and are 
especially valuable for speaker identification procedures where 
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individualized intonation of identical spoken phrases is very 
idiosyncratic. 

The procedures used volume air flow as the independent 
variable. However EM sensors optimized to sense the condition of 
5 other glottal tissues, as they respond to changes in volume air flow or to 
local pressure, can be used and their responses can be fed into an 
equation (i.e., algorithm) which will provide a volume or a pressure 
versus time vocalized speech source function for use in coding 
procedures. 

IB Air Fl ow Corrections Due to Post- and Trans-Glottal Pressure Variations: 
It is known that for most conditions, the glottal opening is 
a high impedance air flow orifice, meaning that the glottal impedance is 
substantially higher than the following post glottal impedance values. 
In this approximation, post-glottal vocal tract changes do not affect the 

1 5 transglottal pressure and the air flow through the glottal orifice. 

However, in more realistic approximations, such air flow changes can be 
important. The user may wish to describe, more accurately, the voiced 
excitation function, and may wish to use one of the following methods 
employing EM sensor signals plus noted algorithmic procedures. While 

28 the above model of the air flow through the glottal orifice assumed 
constant pressure on both sides of the vocal folds (i.e., constant 
transglottal pressure), the effects of a postglottal pressure change during 
the speech time frame can be estimated using well known 
approximation techniques from electrical analogies and from physical 

25 principles, or can be measured using tissue motions sensitive to local 
pressure. These pressure corrections can be important because, from 
Figure 16, when the post glottal pressure Pi (represented as voltage Vi ) 
becomes a significant fraction of the lung pressure P 0 (represented as 
voltage V 0 ), then the use of glottal area to define volume air-flow 

38 function, U, breaks down. An improved expression with the necessary 
corrections must be used for applications where the highest quality 
excitation function characterization is needed, e.g. during "obstruent" 
articulation. 

By using the EM-sensor for glottal motion, in a high 
35 sensitivity mode, the user can measure low amplitude vocal-fold tissue 
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inotions (e.g., vibrations) that are known to be caused by air flow 
pressure changes. Such pressure fluctuations are caused, for example, by 
backward propagating acoustic signals. Vibrations that affect the glottal 
opening can be distinguished from other surrounding tissue vibrations 
5 being sensed by the same EM sensor. Fig. 14 B shows examples of such 
vibrations which slightly modulate the peak envelope-amplitude signal 
of the glottal-opening versus time signal. These are known to be 
associated with acoustic pressure waves, because when the low 
frequency glottal envelope is electronically filtered away, leaving the 

1 8 higher frequency vibration signals, the latter can be amplified and sent 
to a loud speaker. The broadcasted signals are recognizable as being 
nearly identical to the acoustic speech recorded by the microphone. 
These signals are measured to be small, and calculations describing the 
magnitude of these effects also indicate them to be small in most cases. 

15 In applications where high coding fidelity is important and where the 
compliance of the glottal tissue is needed for mechanical models or for 
speaker identification, the following methods are used to provide the 
needed additional information. Seven methods are described for 
accommodating the variations in the glottal-air flow versus time, due to 

20 transglottal pressure changes. They are used to form improved 

vocalized excitation function descriptions over the defined time frames 
of interest: 

1) Make no changes to the glottal opening signal, even 
though it is known that the air flow model is being perturbed by changes 

25 in the transglottal pressure. Form a numerical approximation of the 
volume air flow function vs. time assuming constant transglottal 
pressure. Deconvolve the volume air flow function from the acoustic 
signal. Using an appropriate transform functional, find the numerical 
coefficients describing the transform function for the time frame. 

38 Construct a feature vector for the time frame, using the uncorrected 

excitation function, the related transfer function, and measured acoustic 
signal parameters (as well as other coefficients described below under 
feature vector formation). The three speech functions used in this 
method, E(t), H(t), and I(t) are together self-consistent. They can be used 

35 for real time feature vector formation and time frame definition, as well 
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as to generate the needed application specific codebooks realizing that 
many of the feature vector parameters (and thus the codebooks) are 
imperfect but they are all self-consistent. For many applications, feature 
vectors generated using this method are good enough. 

5 2) Using physiological data of the individual speaker (or 

using an average human vocal tract) together with an air flow speech 
model of the transfer function, calculate the post glottal pressure from 
the impedance of the transfer function looking from the glottis forward. 
This procedure is well known to experts who model air flow and 

8 pressure in speech tracts. (An additional EM sensor to measure various 
vocal tract organ positions can be used to provide data to aid in choosing 
a transfer functional and its consequent impedance). Use this 
impedance to make a first order correction to the transglottal air 
pressure and thus a correction to the air flow obtained from Equations 1- 

5 4 above. Use the corrected volume air flow to form a corrected 
excitation function feature vector. 

3) Remove post-glottal pressure induced vibrations of 
glottal tissue and nearby tissue from the EM sensor signal, and therewith 
from the associated model of volume air flow versus sensor signal. Use 

B one of two related methods. Method 3A) Filter the raw EM sensor 
excitation signal using transform or circuit techniques to remove the 
acoustic pressure induced higher frequency noise, but preserve the 
needed low frequency excitation function shape information for model 
generated values of volume air flow and for subsequent feature vector 

5 formation. Method 3B) Use the tissue vibration signal from the EM 

sensor and the acoustic output (corrected for timing delays) to determine 
the backward acoustic transfer function. Divide the Fourier transforms 
of the vibration signal by that of the acoustic signal, and store the 
numerical (or curve fit) transfer function information in memory for 

B recall as needed. Next, for each time frame, use the backward transfer 
function to calculate the glottal tissue vibration level associated with the 
measured output acoustic signal. Then subtract the backward 
transferred acoustic signal from the EM-sensor generated and processed 
signal, to obtain a "noise free" excitation function signal. This signal 

5 represents a backward traveling acoustic sound wave that induces 
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mechanical vibrations of glottal tissue and nearby air tract tissues in 
directions transverse to the air flow. This acoustic wave has little effect 
on the positions of the vocal fold edges, and thus it does not affect the 
actual volume air flow, U. However, certain EM sensors do measure 
5 this noise, and it shows up on the EM signal describing the excitation 
function (see Fig. 14B for an example). This noise level is found to be 
speaker specific. For high fidelity, speaker independent excitation 
function coding, such vibration signals mixed with the gross air flow 
values are undesirable. 

1 8 4) Detect glottal tissue or nearby tract tissue motions that 

are transverse to the air flow axis and that are proportional to local 
pressure. Use, for example, a range gated EM sensor, optimized to 
measure the motions of pressure sensitive tissue, in directions 
transverse to the air flow axis. Calibrate using simultaneous signals 

1 5 from an EM sensor and from an air pressure sensor located near the 
pressure sensitive tissues. Use the EM sensor measured pressure, in 
each time frame, to determine air flow corrections in Equation (4). 
Correct those air flow values, due to post-glottal pressure variations that 
exceed the error-limits (user-defined) of the constant transglottal 

28 pressure approximation used in Equation (4). 

5) Remove EM sensor measured noise on the glottal 
opening signal, by removing all signals not consistent with the 
mechanical equations of motion of the vocal folds (using known models 
such as those in Schroeter, J., Lara, J. N., and Sondhi, M. M.,"Speech 

25 Parameter Extraction Using a Vocal Tract/Cord Model," IEEE, 1987). Use 
EM sensors to measure and set the constants in the physiological model 
functions describing an individual's vocal fold motions, as described 
below in the section on physiological models. Use well known Kalman 
or other model based filtering techniques to filter signal contributions 

38 inconsistent with the model. 

6) Insert an air flow sensor (and/or a pressure sensor) in 
the post glottal air tract and, using essentially simultaneous EM sensor 
signals, calibrate changes in transglottal air flow (and/or pressure) that 
are inconsistent with the model shown above in Equations 1-4, or for 

35 other models of air flow versus EM sensor signal. During training 
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sessions, obtain this data for the vocal tract configurations and for the 
frequencies where the effect is measured to be important for the 
application at hand. Then form a table lookup or a curve fit to associate 
each EM sensor signal value with a measured air flow value (and/or 
5 pressure value). During the actual speech application of the methods 
herein, obtain the EM sensor signal of glottal tissue motion. Associate 
the sensor signal with model values of uncorrected air flow or pressure, 
and then correct the air flow and/or pressure values as follows: 6A) Use 
the table of EM sensor versus pressure data to correct each post glottal or 

1 8 transglottal pressure estimate in the preferred model approach (e.g., 
Equations 1-4), or 6B) Use the table of EM sensor versus measured 
volume flow to directly correct each raw value of the air flow excitation 
function with a corrected value on a point by point basis. Describe the 
corrected pressure or air flow signals as amplitude versus time, or as 

1 5 Fourier amplitude and phase vs. frequency in transform space. 

7) Change the model to make pressure the independent 
variable in the mathematical equations that describe the speech tract (for 
a circuit model example, see Figure 17B). Make volume air flow the 
dependent variable. The interchanging of voltage and current (i.e., 

20 pressure and volume air flow) between being the independent and the 
dependent variable in circuits and mathematical analogs is well known. 
See Figures 16, 17A, and 17B. Construct a table of EM sensor signal 
values versus measured pressure, for the range of vocal articulator 
conditions needed in the application as described in paragraph 6) and/or 

25 4) above. 

In summary, the algorithms obtains the excitation 
function, E(t), for each speech time frame, corrects it to the degree 
needed by the application by one of the above seven methods. The next, 
described below under the section on transfer functions, is to 

38 deconvolve it from the acoustic output to obtain the transfer function 
for the speech time frame and for the application. Experiments have 
validated methods, 1), 3A) and 6) above. Method 1) has been used to 
generate sufficiently accurate feature vectors for several speech 
recognition and speech synthesis applications. Method 3A) has been 

35 used to remove high frequency noise from the vocal fold area versus 
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time signal and method 6) has been used to calibrate an EM sensor 
against vocal tract air flow. 
Formation of Voiced Featwre Vectors; 

The volume air flow function data provides, for the first 
5 time, a valuable description of the human voiced excitation function 
during each glottal open/close period of voiced speech. Most 
importantly, it enables the user to obtain the exact shape of the air flow 
vs. time and the duration of the vocal fold closure time (i.e., sometimes 
called glottal "zeros"). Figures 14A,B show annotated experimental data 

I B of measured glottal openings versus time. Typical triangular-like pulse 
shapes are seen. The sequence of individual pitch periods (i.e. single 
period speech time frames) are essentially all the same; thus a multi- 
time frame feature vector is easily formed. Secondly, this data shows a 
time offset between the acoustic signal and the EM sensor signal. This is 

1 5 caused primarily by the time of flight difference in timing between an 

EM signal reflected from the glottal tissues and the much slower acoustic 
signal which travels a longer path from the glottis, out the mouth/ nose 
to the acoustic microphone. If timing corrections are needed, calibration 
procedures can be employed using laryngoscopes, air flow or pressure 

28 sensors, EM sensor calibration procedures, and/or accurate time 
measurements. 

The glottal air flow (or pressure) amplitude vs. time can be 
used and coded in a variety of ways. They include describing the real 
time amplitude versus time interval, taking the appropriate transform, 

25 and/or approximating the shape by appropriate functions such as 
polynomials, a one-half sine cycle, piece-wise polynomials such as a 
triangle, and other similar functions. One example of coding the 
excitation function for minimum bandwidth transmission is to measure 
and store the excitation function feature vector as the parameters of a 

38 triangular open/close glottal area function versus time. It is described by 
the pitch period, the fraction of the period the folds are open (using the 
convention that the glottis opens at the start of the pitch period), and the 
location in the period of the peak opening and its magnitude (the peak 
amplitude is normalized). This simple description is more accurate 

35 than many presently used excitation functions and, for this example, is 
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described by only 3 numbers of 4 to 8 bits each. Furthermore, if several 
periods are measured to be "constant" in pitch period duration and 
acoustic output, the sequence of such periods can be represented by the 
single period plus one more number describing the number of periods 

5 of constant acoustic output, denning a multiple pitch period time frame. 

A more complex excitation function feature-vector 
formation approach is to take the Fourier transform of the volume air 
flow vs. time over one or more glottal periods during which the acoustic 
speech units are constant and repetitive. An example is a long spoken 

0 /ah/ phoneme that is vocalized over a 0.3 sec duration. The feature 
vector and time frame are formed to describe the excitation function 
over a 0.3 sec time duration of substantially constant speech. For 
example, the user can record the frequency location of the highest 
amplitude signal (which is the first harmonic) that is the pitch or pitch 

5 period. In addition, the user can record the fractional amplitude levels 
of the higher harmonics compared to the fundamental harmonic, the 
phase deviation of the higher harmonics from the fundamental, and the 
bandwidth of the fundamental. Higher harmonic (e.g., where n 0) 0 > 10 
a>o) amplitude intensity relationships to the fundamental can be 

0 modeled knowing the mechanics of the vocal folds or by recording the 
experimentally measured rate per octave of fall, usually -12db. 

Multi-time-frame feature vectors are formed by testing for 
constant or slowly changing waveform signals over several voiced 
speech periods. Constant means the acoustic and excitation amplitudes 

5 vs. time are nearly identical from one frame to the next, with nearly 
identical being defined as the amplitude in each time interval being 
within a chosen fractional value of a defined standard. This degree of 
constancy to a standard can be easily defined by the user ahead of time 
and automatically employed. The capability of this method to define 

0 constancy over one or more speech time frames using automated 
procedures is valuable because it enables economy of computing and 
increased accuracy of the functional descriptions. The reason is that one 
needs to only do one computation, using several speech frames with 
more repetitive amplitude data in contrast to performing a separate 

5 computation over each and every speech frame. 
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In addition, the user can define a slowly changing function 
that describes the change in volume-air-flow (or pressure) excitation 
over several speech time frame intervals. Examples of decreasing pitch 
periods occur during syllable emphasis or during a question. A feature 
5 vector can be formed over a time frame of several pitch periods, which 
contains the basic excitation function constant from a single period time 
frame together with one or two numbers that describe the functional 
change over the defined time frames. Fig. 14B shows the slight change 
in constancy of a voiced excitation over several speech periods as the 

1 B speaker says the phoneme /ah/. This procedure also provides a means 
of defining a feature vector based upon deviations from the voiced 
excitation function of an average speaker or from the stored feature 
vectors of a specific speaker. In this case, the feature vector contains the 
deviations from average values, not the absolute values. This can be 

1 5 done in real time or Fourier space, or using mixed techniques. 

Figures 9A,B, 10A,B and 11 A show data taken by a male 
speaker saying the phoneme /ah/ for 36 consecutive glottal open/close 
speech periods, and derived speech functions. These figures illustrate 
the amplitude vs. time signals from the acoustic microphone and a 

20 glottal EM sensor (Figs. 9A,B), the Fourier power spectrum of each set of 
sensor signals (Figs. 10A,B), and the speaker's vocal tract transfer 
function (Fig. 11 A) obtained by deconvolving the data in Fig. 10B from 
10A. Using the procedures described below, a feature vector was formed 
over a time frame of 300 ms, in which the descriptors of the excitation 

25 function were taken from the Fourier transformed glottal function in 
Fig. 10B. The feature vector formation process is illustrated in Figures 
12A,B. Experiments using data, as illustrated in Figs. 9A,B, show that 
the computation time to obtain pitch values, using the methods herein, 
is five times faster than by using conventional acoustic processing 

38 techniques, and the pitch values are more accurate than conventional 
acoustic-based techniques by over 20%. 
Master Timing: 

The method of measuring the glottal open-close cycle 
allows the user to define master timing intervals or "frames" for the 

35 automation of many speech technology applications. In particular, it 
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allows the vocalized excitation function periods to be the master timing 
intervals for the definition of time frames in the processing steps 
described herein. This approach allows the user to define the beginning 
and end of a glottal open/close cycle, and it provides a well defined 
5 method to join the information from one such cycle to the next cycle. It 
enables the concatenation of the information obtained in one speech 
time frame to be joined to that obtained in the next speech time frame. 
Figures 14A,B are illustrations of master timing, where each time frame 
is defined as one glottal cycle (i.e., pitch period), and the associated 

1 8 information is measured and labeled. Fig. 15B shows a sequence of 

single pitch period speech time frames for the spoken word "LAZY", and 
Fig. 15A shows the simultaneously measured acoustic information. One 
can define absolute pitch, the time frame duration, and characterize the 
timing information and store it as part of the speech frame feature 

1 5 vector which describes the acoustic speech unit spoken during the time 
frame. The cases when unvoiced speech segments occur are discussed in 
the section on unvoiced excitation. 

The use of the glottal time period as the master timing 
signal allows the user to define time frames consisting of several glottal 

28 periods. See Figs. 14B and 15B for illustrations. The user sets 

algorithmic criteria to define "constancy" of the speech features being 
measured in order to determine how long the voiced speech time frame 
lasts. Then the algorithm measures how many pitch periods were used 
during which the "constancy" of feature values existed which are being 

25 used to describe the acoustic speech unit just sounded by the speaker. In 
the example above, the algorithm decided that 300 ms of constant 
sounding of the phoneme /ah/ took place. In this example, one of the 
"constancy" variables measured, and determined to be sufficiently 
constant, was the repetition frequency of the 36 glottal open/ close cycles. 

38 The algorithm then defined a feature vector that described the time . 
frame duration, the excitation function amplitude versus time for one 
period, and other information as shown in Figs. 12 A,B. Such a feature 
vector describes the acoustic speech unit, to the degree needed by the 
user, for the entire duration of the time frame. Because of the multiple 

35 glottal periods, the algorithm can average information obtained over 
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one or several of the included pitch periods, it can measure small period 
to period feature coefficient variations (e.g., pitch period variations) 
from, the average which are useful for speaker identification, and it can 
use Fourier (or other) transforms to determine the voiced excitation 
5 function over as many or as few pitch period intervals as desired (or as 
many as the Fourier transform algorithm allows). 

In the case that the speech changes from voiced to 
unvoiced, the last glottal open /close period of the voiced speech 
sequence has no "next" glottal cycle to use to define its end of period. In 

1 B one approach, the algorithm continually tests the length of each glottal 
closed-time in each time frame for excessive length (e.g. 20% longer than 
the preceding glottal period closure-time). If the period is texted to be 
too long, the algorithm terminates the period and assigns, for example, a 
glottal-closure time-duration equal to the fractional closure time of the 

1 5 glottal function measured. in the preceding time frames. 

This method of defining constancy of speech over several 
glottal periods saves computation time arid storage space in the 
computing processors and memories needed for many applications. It 
also allows the acoustic speech (and other instrument outputs) to be 

2B timed in a speech time frame along with other feature vector 

information obtained using the above timing procedures. For many 
examples herein, the feature vector is timed by the start time of the first 
glottal period provided by a master clock in the processor and its 
duration is defined by the number of constant glottal periods. This 

25 process automatically results in significant speech compression coding 
because feature vectors defining periods of constancy, as defined herein, 
can be shortened to one glottal period, plus a single number describing 
the number of glottal periods used. 

The procedures above allow the definition of a time frame 

3B and the formation of feature vectors in which some of the coefficient 
values are slowly and predictably changing over a sequence of glottal 
pitch periods. An algorithm can define a time frame, over which slow 
changes in feature values (i.e., coefficients) take place, as follows. It 
measures the change in the coefficient value (e.g., pitch period) and fits 

35 the sequence of changes over several glottal cycles to a predefined 
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model. If the values do not fit the model, then a time frame with one or 
more slowly changing feature vector coefficients is not formed. If the 
coefficient values change too much, beyond the allowed range, an end of 
the time frame is defined. For example, a linear decrease in pitch period 
5 by 0.5 ms per cycle might be measured over 5 sequential glottal cycles, as 
a speaker "inflects" the pitch during the sounding of a single phoneme, 
when a question is asked. The algorithm also examines the other 
feature vector coefficients being measured during the time frame, but 
not being examined for slow change, to be certain that they remain 

t 8 sufficiently constant as demanded by the algorithmic definition of a 
speech time frame. 

An example of such timing is shown in Fig. 14B where the 
first speech frame time period is 8.5 ms, the second is 8.0 ms, the third is 
8.0 ms. A master clock in the processor times the onset of the first frame 

15 to be at 3.5 ms, the second at 12.0 ms, the third at 20.5 ms. The pitch 

deviations, referenced to the first frame, are -0.5 ms/ frame referenced to 
the first frame. The constant time offset between the fast closure of the 
glottal folds and the onset of the acoustic set is 0.7 ms, which is caused 
primarily by the differences in the distances and the speeds of signal 

29 travel between the EM sensor signal and the later arriving acoustic 
signal at the microphone. Such a time offset value does not influence 
the Fourier deconvolution process, as used in these examples. Another 
offset number is defined as the acoustic/EM frame-offset (or AEM 
number) by this method. It has value for recording the acoustic signal 

25 timing with respect to the EM signal timing. It allows the user to define 
the zero time of the acoustic signal with respect to the speech frame start. 
This characterization has value for speech to lip synchronization 
applications where sound to lip or other facial motion synchronization 
is required. 

30 An example of a multiple pitch period time frame can be 
defined using measured data shown in Fig. 14A for the phoneme /ah/. 
By testing that the three measured pitch period changes referenced to the 
first pitch period, are 0.5 ms or less, and defining that a 0.5 ms change is 
constant enough for an application then a multi-period time frame can 

35 be formed. The other information in the sequence of feature vectors 
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must also be tested, and assuming it is also constant enough (for 
example the acoustic information in Fig. 14A is constant enough), a 
multi time frame can be formed into one feature vector describing a 
time frame 3 glottal periods long. One particular method for defining 
5 the pitch of the 3-pitch period vector is to use the average pitch period 
over the three frames, which is 8.16 ms; the average pitch deviation can 
also be measured and stored. Also in this example, the speaker was 
slowly raising his pitch (i.e., the pitch period shortened by 0.5 ms) as 
commonly occurs when stressing the end of a sound. This change can 

1 0 also be identified by the algorithm and stored if desired. 

Using these methods the user can associate with each 
feature vector the start, duration, and stop times of the time frame using 
a continuous timing clock in the processor. The user can also store the 
absolute and relative timing information of the EM sensor information 

1 5 relative to other information (e.g., the acoustic signal) as part of each 
feature vector. Such timing information can be used to subsequently 
reconstruct the acoustic and other information in the proper speech 
order from the information contained in each single or multiple frame 
vector. In cases where the acoustic signal from the combination of the 

20 excitation and transfer function is known to last longer than a single 

glottal period speech frame, the transfer function information obtained 
allows the user to identify the part of the acoustic waveform that extends 
into the next speech period. The user is able to use such acoustic signal 
amplitude information in the time frame under consideration as 

25 needed. 

The methods herein allow the user to conduct additional 
simultaneous measurements of speech organ conditions with 
instruments other than EM sensors. The methods herein allow the user 
to define "simultaneity" using the master timing information 

30 procedures described above for such measurements as video, film, 

electrical skin potential, magnetic-coil organ-motion detectors, magnetic 
resonance images, ultrasonic wave propagation, or other techniques. 
The methods herein allow synchronization, and incorporation into the 
feature vector for each time frame as desired, of such instrumentation 

35 output. 
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U"YPiced Excitation; 

Using the general methods described above for voiced 
speech, one can determine the unvoiced excitation functions, of the 
speaker and define unvoiced transfer functions, as well as speech frame 
5 timing and feature vector coefficient values. The method uses the 

algorithmic techniques for voiced /unvoiced detection that are described 
in the copending patent application Ser. No.08/597,596, filed 2/6/96. 
This algorithm uses EM sensors, especially the vocal fold EM sensor 
signals, to determine that acoustic speech is occurring without glottal 
I B open/ close motions. Speech without glottal cycling is unvocalized 
speech. 

The user selects (automatically or manually) an appropriate 
modified "white noise" excitation function that has been validated by 
listeners, by analysis, or derived using deconvolved functions as 

1 5 described herein. Such noise functions are characterized by their power 
spectrum per unit frequency interval. For excitation function feature 
vector formation, either a pattern (or curve fit) of the spectrum can be 
stored, or a numerical value can be stored which represents one of the 
small number of unvoiced excitation spectra needed for the application. 

28 Other EM sensors can be used (if available) to determine the source of 
the vocal tract constriction (e.g., the tongue tip, lips, back of tongue, 
glottis) and a modified white-noise excitation source appropriate to the 
air turbulence source, with proper noise spectrum, can be chosen. Once 
the source is defined, the chosen excitation function transform is 

25 divided into the acoustic output transform to obtain the transform of 

the transfer function of the vocal tract. The process to obtain the transfer 
function is identical to methods described above for generation of voiced 
transfer functions. 

Unvoiced Speech Time Frames and Feature Vectors: 
38 Unvoiced excitation functions can be obtained by using the 

methods described above in the section on processing units and 
algorithms to deconvolve the transfer function from the output signal 
to obtain, the excitation function. The user first asks a speaker to speak 
phoneme sequences in a training session, using unvoiced phonemes, 
35 during which an acoustic signal is recorded. The user then uses general 
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knowledge of the speaker's acoustic tract, obtained from the literature or 
by using transfer functions, obtained by using voiced versions of the 
identically formed unvoiced phonemes. An example is to use the 
transform function from the vocalized phoneme /g/ to obtain the 
5 excitation function for the unvoiced phoneme /k/. The user performs a 
deconvolving operation to obtain the transfer function by removing the 
tract influence from the acoustic signal. The user then obtains the 
unvoiced excitation function used by a given individual in the 
measured speech frame. The user then stores the functional description 

1 6 for the specific individual, as a set of coefficients in an excitation 

function feature vector (i.e., to determine the noise generator spectrum), 
either using real time, transform, or mixed techniques. Typical uses of 
this and similar functions are for the deconvolving of acoustic output 
(during real time speech) to obtain a transfer function for complete 

1 5 feature vector formation, using processes as described in the section on 
feature vector formation. The full or partial feature vector for each 
unvoiced acoustic speech time frame is then available for the user 
chosen application. 

The following three methods can be used for forming 

28 acoustic speech unit time frames when unvoiced speech is being 
sounded. 

1) The user measures the time duration that an unvoiced 
excitation of acoustic speech units (e.g. phoneme or series of phonemes) 
is being sounded, during which no "significant" change in the spectral 

25 character occurs. This constancy definition for turbulence-induced 

sound is usually measured in frequency space where relative amplitude 
changes per predefined frequency intervals can be easily measured. For 
this method, "no significant change" is defined by first setting variation 
(i.e., constancy) limits within which the transform of signal levels must 

38 remain. Then during speech processing, each appropriate signal, such as 
the spectrum of acoustic output and other available EM-sensed organ- 
motion signals, are examined to determine if "change has occurred". A 
simple example of "change" is to use an EM-sensed start of glottal 
open/close motion to signal the algorithm that a transition to vocalized 

35 speech has occurred, and thus unvoiced speech has stopped being the 
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sole excitation. The duration of each unvoiced time frame is defined to 
be the total time of constant unvoiced speech, until a sufficient change 
in the acoustic or EM sensor signal occurs to signal the algorithm that a 
new time frame is defined. 
5 2) A default algorithm is defined to accumulate data as in 

1) above for 50 ms (or other user chosen time), and to define a 50 ms 
long speech frame and associated feature vector if no change in the 
constancy of the feature vector coefficients has occurred. If acoustic 
speech or a sufficient organ condition change occurs before 50 ms has 
1 0 passed, then the frame is terminated and the elapsed time to the event is 
the time frame duration. Otherwise, when a time period of 50 ms has 
elapsed, the speech frame is terminated and defined to be 50ms in 
duration. 

3) An average vocalized pitch period of the user, taken 

1 5 during a training session (or normal speech) using a series of voiced 

words and phrases, is used as the default timing period for the unvoiced 
speech segments. The unvoiced period can be a non-integer multiple of 
such an average-defined time frame duration. 

A method of defining slowly varying unvoiced speech is to 

28 analyze the unvoiced acoustic spectra every 10 ms (or user chosen 

minimal sampling period) to determine the degree of change per sample 
time. If the changes in spectra are slow or of low amplitude, then the 
longer time scale spectral variations can be characterized by a few 
parameters that characterize slowly varying noise spectral weights, the 

25 shorter term changes can be modeled by' a few "dither-rate" spectral 

composition parameters, and the overall on-off amplitude envelope by 
an on-rate and off-rate parameter. These values, carried with the 
fundamental noise spectral values, can be formed into a single feature 
vector that characterized a time frame describing a relatively long 

30 segment of unvoiced speech. 

Combined Voiced ?nd Unvoiced Speech; 

A small number of speech sounds are generated by using 
both a voiced and unvoiced excitation function. An example is the 
word "lazy" (see Figure 15) which transitions from a voiced-vowel 

35 sound of the phoneme /e/ (i.e., the "a" in lazy), to the voiced /z/ which 
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includes an additional fricative excitation in the oral cavity, and the 
word finishes with an /i/ sound. In those cases where two excitation 
sources are in play, the following procedure is used. The voiced 
excitation is first measured and deconvolved from the acoustic signal. 
5 However, since the Fourier transform of the transfer function still 
contains wide band spectral-power caused by the modified white-noise 
of the unvoiced sources, it may be removed as needed. Three 
procedures are available to detect, process, and code such signals: 

1) The transfer function is tested for a noise spectrum 

1 B which has an abnormally high frequency pattern showing it is not 
caused by normal pole or zero transfer function filtering of the vocal 
tract. If noise is detected, its spectral character is used to select an 
unvoiced excitation function for storing in the feature vector. Using the 
identified source, then a second deconvolution of the transfer function 

1 5 is taken to remove the influence of the unvoiced excitation function. 
The feature vector is formed for the time period and it includes 
descriptions for two excitation functions as well as the twice 
deconvolved transfer function, acoustic data, prosody parameters, 
timing, and control numbers for the application at hand. 

28 2) The voiced excitation function is measured using EM 

sensors, and is deconvolved from the acoustic signal. No special test is 
used to determine the unvoiced noise spectrum. The resulting transfer 
function is fit with a predetermined functional and the nonvoiced 
excitation function is incorporated as part of the fitting. The result may 

25 have a higher-than-normal high frequency background in amplitude vs. 
frequency space. The coefficients are stored in the feature vector for the 
speech time frame. This procedure is adequate for most applications 
except those where very high fidelity synthetic speech is required. A 
variant on this method is to purposefully incorporate a noise functional 

30 into the transfer functional that is used to obtain a numerical fit to the 
deconvolved numerical transfer function. 

3) Use one or more additional EM sensors to detect the 
conditions of the vocal tract that may lead to a nonvoiced excitation. For 
example if EM sensors, measuring the tongue-position, indicate that the 

35 tongue body is closing the vocal tract against the palate behind the teeth, 
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the tongue is in a position to cause turbulent air flow. An example is 
the unvoiced sound /s/, which with voicing added, becomes a voiced- 
fricative sound /z/. By using knowledge of the voiced excitation from 
the glottal sensor and tongue location, the algorithm can select the 
5 correct transform and deconvolve it from the acoustic waveform 
transform and test for noise presence. The next step is to test the 
transform for the noise spectral shape. If present, remove it with a 
second transform as in 1) above. This provides an acoustic transfer 
function transform, together with excitation function coefficients for 

1 0 forming a feature vector. This method is valuable because the user may 
not need to test every speech frame for the voiced/unvoiced excitation 
conditions. Yet, when it occurs, the method accurately performs the 
characterization as it is needed. 
Transfer Functions: 

1 5 The excitation of the human vocal system is modified by 

the filtering properties of the vocal tract to produce output acoustic 
speech. The filtering properties are mostly linear and are understood 
(for the most part). They can be described by linear systems techniques, 
as long as the necessary data is available. Traditional all-acoustic 

28 procedures do not provide the needed data. The methods herein obtain 
the necessary data and process it into very accurate descriptions of the 
vocal system for the first time. In addition, the methods obtain the data 
rapidly, in real time, and describe the human transfer function by a 
small number of parameters (i.e., coefficients) for each speech tract 

25 configuration. Additionally, the methods herein describe aspects of the 
human vocal-tract transfer-function that are important for speech 
quality but that are not well understood by experts. They enable a 
description of rapidly changing vocal tract configurations associated with 
rapidly articulated speech. They can obtain both the resonances and the 

30 antiresonances of the speech tract filter function (i.e., the poles and zeros 
of the transfer function), and information in real time, in frequency- 
space, or using combined descriptions. They also make possible the 
description of non-linear response as well as linear response transfer 
functions, because the output as a result of input can be stored in tabular 

35 form. 
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ARMA technique: 

The transfer function can be obtained using a pole-zero 
approximation technique called the ARMA (auto regressive-moving 
average) technique, which makes use of time series or Z transform 
5 procedures well known to the signal processing community. This 
method of speech coding, using ARMA, provides a very convenient, 
well defined mathematical technique to obtain the coefficients defining 
a transfer function. Such a transfer function describes the vocal tract for 
each defined speech time frame. The ARMA deconvolving method 

1 0 includes obtaining substantially simultaneously, EM sensor and 

acoustic information, including amplitude, phase, intensity, and timing. 
In particular, the method provides a feature vector describing the 
transfer function by using the poles and zeros of the pole-zero ARMA 
description for the speech time interval frame or frames being coded. 

1 5 Alternatively, one forms a feature vector describing the transfer 

function by using, as feature vector coefficients, the a and b values of the 
a/b value description. (For signal processing references see Oppenheim 
and Schafer "Discrete-Time Digital Signal Processing" Prentice-Hall 
1984", or Peled and Liu, "Digital Signal Processing: Theory, Design, and 

28 Implementation" Wiley, 1976). The poles and zeros describe the 

locations of the vocal tract filter resonances and antiresonances. The 
methods herein provide fundamental information, for the first time, 
describing the transmission "zero" frequencies of the vocal tract. The 
pole and zero values, or alternatively the a and b values, give the 

25 relative contributions of the resonances and antiresonances of the 
human vocal tract to the output acoustic signal. 

For example, an ARMA functional was used to select 10 
zeros and 14 poles for the sound /ah/, by using a least squares fitting 
routine. Figs. 9A,B show first the measured simultaneous acoustic and 

30 vocal fold EM sensor signal. The vocal tract Fourier transform is 

obtained by first taking the acoustic transform, see Fig. 10A, and dividing 
it by the EM sensor glottal function transform, shown in Fig. 10B. The 
deconvolved result is described by a series of complex numbers, or 
amplitude and phase values. The transform amplitude versus 

35 frequency, for the time frame, is shown in Fig. 11 A. A 10 zero, 14 pole 
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ARMA model was then fit to the resulting vocal-tract transfer-function. 
Fig. 11A shows the numerical fit of the data to the ARMA functional, 
and Fig. 12B shows the pole/zero values that fit the phoneme /ah/. Fig. 
11B shows a similar fit to the phoneme /ae/. 
5 A feature vector for the speech time frame, during which a 

male speaker said the sound /ah/, was formed by obtaining, processing, 
and storing the information needed to characterize the acoustic speech 
unit to the accuracy desired, and is shown in Figures 12A,B. The feature 
vector includes several types of information. It includes the type of 

1 8 transfer function used. It indicates whether the segment includes a 

single phoneme or multiple phonemes. It provides phoneme transition 
information, for example the degree of isolation from previous and 
following phonemes. It describes the total time of constant excitation 
and counts the number of frames in the total vector. It also includes a 

1 5 description of the excitation function using the Fourier amplitudes and 
phases of the fundamental and the harmonics. This feature vector uses 
a predefined ARMA functional based upon the pole and zero value 
coefficients shown in Fig. 12B. An alternative functional description for 
the ARMA approach could have used the "a" and "b" coefficients, 

2B shown in Fig. 12C. Normalization and quantization methods were not 
used to form the feature vector in Figure 12A. 

For the first time the user can capture the essence of an 
individual speaker's voice to a very high accuracy, because the user of 
the methods herein is able to approximate the actual data to a very high 

25 degree of accuracy. The approximation process is conducted consistent 
with the information content in the original signals and consistent with 
the numerical methods used in the functional definition processes. The 
ARMA method described here allows the user to capture filtering, 
resonance and antiresonance, and feedback effects that have not been 

30 previously available to the speech community, but which are known to 
be necessary to capture human voices (e.g. especially women's and 
children's voices). Examples of structures that characterize an 
individual's voice are known to be associated with complex nasal 
structures, non-circular vocal tubes, tissue compliance effects, mucous 
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layers, feedback effects on membranes, and other acoustic physiological 
interactions. 

Predefined and Constrained ARMA Functional: 

Once the ARMA functional representation is obtained to 
5 the satisfaction of the user (depending upon the speech application and 
market), the user can "freeze" the functional representation for use for 
all work in a particular application environment. For example, the 14 
pole, 10 zero ARMA functional may be the best one to use for a general 
purpose speech recognition application; but a different functional or set 

18 of functionals (e.g., 20 poles and 10 zeros for voiced nonnasal sounds, or 
8 poles and 10 zeros for closed mouth voiced nasals) might be better 
functional choices for another user's application. The user could choose 
to take data from many speakers of a similar type (e.g. adult male 
American English speakers) using a fixed functional, but with differing 

1 5 pole and zero locations and with differing a and b coefficients reflecting 
their physiological differences. For many applications, the user will 
choose to average the defining parameters for the functionals and use 
them in a reference feature vector for code book formation. The user 
could also decide to use a training or adaptive process by which the 

20 system measures key physiological parameters (e.g. total tract length) for 
each speaker, and uses these data to pre-define and constrain the 
primary poles and zeros for each speaker. Using processes defined 
below, these pole-zero values can be normalized to those obtained from 
a reference set of speakers. 

25 The user can use the procedures, and through 

experimentation define "More-Important" and "Less-important" poles 
and zeros in the ARMA expansion (where importance is a function of 
the application and value). "More-important" values are fixed by the 
well known major tract dimensions (e.g., glottal to lips dimension and 

3B mouth length and area) which are easily identified in the transfer 

function data and fit by automatic means. These values may vary from 
individual to individual, but their pole and zero positions are easily 
measured using the procedures herein. "Less-important" refers to those 
pole or zero terms whose contributions to the numerical fitting of the 

35 data are small. (One can use the "a" and "b" coefficients similarly). 
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These "less important'' (higher order) poles and zeros are associated 
with the individual qualities of each speaker, and thus their values are 
very dependent upon the special qualities of an individual's tissues, tract 
shapes, sinus structures, and similar physiology that are very difficult to 
5 directly measure. This method of dividing the coefficients describing 
the transfer function into "More-Important" and "Less-important" 
categories makes it possible to generate feature vectors that are 
simplified and useful for communications. For example, only the 
"More-Important" values need to be sent each frame and the "Less- 
1 B important" values can be sent only once, and used to complete the 

feature vector at the receiver end of a vocoder to improve the speaker's 
idiosyncratic qualities. Similarly, only the "More Important" values 
need be sent, thereby minimizing the bandwidth needed for 
transmission. 

1 5 Finally one can associate (develop the mapping) from the 

ARMA parameters to the parameters that are associated with 
physiological, circuit analog, or other models which may be easier to use 
for real time computations than the ARMA approach. These other 
procedures are described below. This procedure is known to work 

28 because the ARMA "b" coefficients represent the signals reflected from 
the pre-defined vocal tract segments, and the "a" coefficients can be 
associated with zeros of known and unknown resonances! The signal 
reflections from vocal tract segments can be related to reflections from 
circuit mesh segments, or physiological tract segments. The engineering 

25 procedures for making such transformations from reflections to circuit 
parameters are well known. 

The constrained functional method makes use of speaker 
training to limit the values of the poles and zeros (or a and b 
coefficients) to be near previously measured values. These constraint 

30 conditions are obtained by initial training using phoneme sounds that 
are well known to be associated with known vocal tract conditions. 
Adaptive training using a speech recognizer can also be employed to 
identify phonemes to be used for the definition phase. Physiological 
parameters are extracted from the transfer functions of phonemes 

35 chosen for their close association with certain tract configurations. An 
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example is to use the voiced phoneme /eh/ which is a single tube tract 
from the glottis to the lips; its primary transfer function resonance 
location provides a physiological measure of the speaker's tube length. 
With the total length known from the sound /eh/, the sound /ah/ 
5 allows the user to automatically define the division of the total tube 
length into the two sections from the glottis to the tongue hump. A 
series of these procedures are used to determine the dimensions of the 
vocal tract. Once these values are known, they can be used to constrain 
the ARMA functional variables during each natural speech frame. This 

1 B process leads to faster convergence of the method to obtain the feature 
vector coefficients, because only a small number of fitting parameters 
need be tested against the data from each speech frame. In addition, 
these physiological parameters contribute numerical dimensions 
describing each individual speaker's vocal tract which contributes to 

1 5 speaker identification. 

ARMA feature vector difference coding: 

The difference feature vector method of coding allows one 
to define a feature vector by storing differences in each feature vector 
coefficient, Cn- The differences are formed by subtracting the value 

28 measured and obtained in the frame under consideration from the same 
coefficient formed during a previous time frame. For minimum 
bandwidth coding (also speech compression) the comparison is usually 
to values obtained during an earlier frame in the same segment when 
the algorithm noted that one or several important coefficients stopped 

25 changing. For the application of comparing a user's speech to that of a 
reference speaker or speakers, the reference feature vectors are obtained 
from a codebook using an additional recognition step. This method of 
forming such difference feature vectors is valuable because it 
automatically identifies those coefficients, C n , that have not changed 

38 from a present frame to a reference frame. Consequently the 
information needed to be transmitted or stored is. reduced. 

If the reference values are predefined for the application, a 
complete difference vector can be formed (except for those control and 
other non-changing coefficients). Examples of reference speaker's 

35 feature vectors are those that describe the acoustic speech units of an 
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American English male speaker, an American English woman speaker, 
or child, or a foreign speaker with a typical dialect when speaking 
American English. The identification of the type of speaker makes 
possible the selection of appropriate functionals for more effectively 
5 coding the user's speech. Similarly, the speaker's own coefficients can be 
measured at an earlier time and stored as a reference set for 
identification applications at a later time. However if an application 
such as minimum information generation, is being used, a "mixed" 
algorithmic approach can be chosen by the user, wherein a complete, 

1 B new coefficient value is stored in the vector location in the first time 

frame it appears, and then in the following sequence of time frames that 
show no change or slow change of the coefficient, only a zero or small 
change value is stored. 

The procedure of forming difference vectors is conducted 

1 5 on each speech frame. The processor automatically compares the 

obtained feature vector to the defined reference vector, subtracts the 
differences for each coefficient and stores the differences as a new 
difference feature vector. This procedure requires that the reference 
procedure be previously defined for the acoustic speech unit vector 

20 under consideration. 

The simplest method subtracts the appropriate feature 
vector coefficients obtained in the present time frame tj from those in a 
frame measured at an earlier time ti- q . Each coefficient difference, Ac n , 
is placed in the "n" location of the difference vector for time frame ti. 

25 AC n (i,q) = C n (ti) - C n (ti-q) 

In the special case that q=l, and if the coefficient difference Ac n is less 
than a predefined value, a zero value can be assigned to this nth 
coefficient in the difference feature vector, e.g., Ac n (i,i-i) = 0 . Similarly, 
differences of vector coefficients from values stored in vectors from any 

30 preceding or following time frame, e.g. tj- q for q<i as well as for q>i, are 
straightforward to generate, and, if needed, can be.tested for difference 
value levels. 

For reconstruction, the identically zero value tells a 
subsequent application algorithm to look to the first preceding time 
35 frame, e.g. tf with f<i-q, in which the examined feature vector 
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coefficient, C n (tf), is non-zero. Upon finding a non-zero value, the 
coefficient value Ac n (tf) is substituted for c n (ti) for use by the subsequent 
application. If the application algorithm needs absolute values of the 
c n 's, then the full value feature vector must be reconstructed by using 
5 the predefined decisions for first finding the reference coefficient value. 
When using the difference vectors, the algorithm adds the difference 
coefficient value from the difference vector to the reference coefficient 
value to generate the coefficient C n (ti), in the frame under consideration. 

In the application where the measured coefficient vector 

1 0 values must be compared to those of a reference vector coefficient, two 
approaches are possible. Either known speech segments are spoken by 
the speaker for which references have been previously recorded, or a 
speech recognition step must be employed to first identify the feature 
vector under consideration and to then find the associated reference 

1 5 feature vector. In this way the subtraction of coefficients can occur and 
difference coefficients can be used to form a difference vector describing 
the acoustic speech unit or units in the time frame. 

This method of differences is valuable to minimize the 
amount of information needed for storage or for transmission because 

28 many of the vector coefficients will be zero. Consequently they will take 
less storage space, computation time, and transmission bandwidth. The 
absolute feature vector for the speaker can be reconstructed at a later 
time as long as a definition standard for the coefficient zeros (or other 
no-change symbols) is known or is transmitted along with the feature 

25 vector, e.g. the identical zero code described above. An example of 
importance to telephony is to first store a standard speaker's feature 
vector values, for all phonemes and other acoustic units needed in the 
application. These data are placed in both the recognizer processor and 
in the synthesizer processor codebooks. Then, whenever an acoustic 

3B speech unit is to be transmitted over the medium, only the unit symbol 
and the deviations of the user speaker from the reference speaker need 
be transmitted. Upon synthesis, the average speaker coefficients stored 
in the receiver, plus the deviation coefficients, form more accurate 
vectors for reconstructing the text symbol into speech. 
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Another important application is that this automatic 
method of determining deviations from standard speakers saying 
known sounds, enables algorithms to self adapt the system. When 
certain reference sounds are pronounced and certain difference vector 
5 coefficients exceed a predetermined level, the algorithm can trigger an 
automatic "normalization" of the speaker's feature vector to that of a 
reference speaker for more accurate recognition or other applications. 
Conversely, if the differences become too large, over a short time period, 
the algorithm could signal appropriate persons that a personnel change 

1 0 in the user of the system has occurred. 

Electrical Analog of the Acoustic System: 

The excitation function and the transfer function may be 
approximated as defined above, using well known electrical analogs of 
the acoustic system. See Flanagan 1965 for an early, but thorough 

1 5 description. Figure 16 shows a simplified electrical analog of the human 
acoustic system showing an excitation function, a vocal tract transfer 
function impedance, and a free air impedance. By fitting the circuit 
parameters of the equivalent electrical circuit, each time frame, to the 
measured excitation function and transfer function data, automated 

28 algorithms can determine the "circuit" parameter values. The 

advantage of this approach is that the relatively small number of types 
of human vocal tract resonator conditions (10 to 20) can each be modeled 
by a set of circuit elements -- with only the specific parameter values to 
be determined from the speech information each time frame. 

25 For example, Figs. 17A,B show an electrical analog of a 

straight tube human acoustic system with electrical analog values, e.g., 
the L, C, R's, which represent the acoustic coefficients of a single tube 
system which is used for the acoustic speech sound /ae/. Using the 
deconvolving approach illustrated in Fig. 5 and using the transfer 

3B function values in Fig. 11B, the impedance values shown in Fig. 16 and 
the circuit values shown in Figs. 17A,B can be determined for the sound 
/ae/ using algorithms to fit the circuit values to the transfer function 
data. Feature vector coefficients can be defined by using the electrical- 
analog transfer function as the functional representation and by using 

35 the electric circuit parameters to represent the transfer function. The 
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parameters are easily fit to the well defined transfer functions because 
the methods herein show how to separate the excitation source from the 
vocal tract transfer function in real time for each speech time segment. 
In addition to the methodology of forming a feature vector, the electrical 
5 analog circuit parameter values are useful in describing the 

physiological vocal tract values because the L's represent air masses, the 
R's and G's represent acoustic resistance and conductance, and the C's 
represent air volumes. These physiological parameters can also be used 
as feature vector coefficients. 
1 6 For the single mesh circuit in Fig. 17 A, the air volume 

velocity transfer function between glottal and mouth is given by the 
following expression, which includes radiation load: 

U m _ cosh(y r L) 
U g cosh(y + y r )L 

where y and yr are related to the mesh circuit parameters as given in 
1 5 Figure 17 A and are defined as: 

y = j(G + j m C)(R + jo>L). rr = I WnA -'jA[(*|)l + y H]j 

At and A m are the area of the throat and mouth opening respectively, 
and k is the wave number of the sound, and a is the radius of the mouth 
opening. For the case of a simple tube such that At = A m (i.e., the case of 
26 equal glottal and mouth area) the poles of the transfer function are 
given by: 

o t~, T J , a 2 co 2 4J _ .(2n + \)nc\ 
S„ = F( a,L)\-< a c + — >±J^T- J 

where 

3tzL 



25 



F(a,L) = 



3xL + 8a 



(1) 



The physical parameters in Eq. (1) are: L, the vocal track length; a, the 
mouth opening radius; and a, the vocal tract wall resistance. Typical 
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numbers are: F(a,L) ~ 0.94; a ~ 5.2c -4 cm -1 ; and the speed of sound c = 
3. 5e 4 cm /sec. The low order poles can be determined. They can be used 
to constrain the physiological variables using the equations below. The 
three physical parameters can be estimated from measurements of the 
first two pole locations on the S-plane. They are ro, ri, o>o, and a>\, the 
corresponding real and imaginary parts of the first two poles of the 
transfer function. Then the three physical parameters can be 
determined from the following relations: 

2Kc z \r n -r\ 

(2) 



L = —\ , 3 * V -Sal. (3) 



-X- 



(4) 

3riL 2Lc J 



Physiological Parameters: 

The methods used for obtaining the information described 
above can be used to generate a feature vector using the physiological 

28 parameters of the human speaker vocal tract as the coefficients to 

describe the acoustic speech unit spoken during the speech time frame. 
The transfer function parameters used to define the ARMA models, the 
electrical analog model values, and those obtained from, real time 
techniques described herein, define physiological parameters such as 

25 tract length, mouth cavity length, sinus volume, mouth volume, 

pharynx dimensions, and air passage wall compliance. In addition to 
the physiological parameters, the feature vectors would contain, for 
example, the excitation function information, the timing information, 
and other control information. 
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One can then use this physiological information as 
coefficients of a feature vector, or they can be include in the ARMA or 
other transfer functional forms to constrain the coefficient values. For 
example, once one knows the tract length from glottis to lips by saying 
5 the phoneme / ae/, one knows the basic resonance of the speaker's vocal 
tract and it serves as a constraint on data analysis by defining the lowest 
frequency formant for the speaker. 

An example of the data that is available using the methods 

herein is to use the pole zero numerical fit to the transfer function data 

1 0 for the sound /ae/ shown in Fig. 11B, The lowest formant pole, fi, is at 

516 Hz, and using the simple expression, neglecting the radiation term, 

one finds the vocal tract length: 

T c 3.5e 4 cm/ sec 

L — = = 1 7cm 

4/, 4*516 

Similarly, the pole zero data for the sound /ah/ in Fig. 11 A provides the 

1 5 data for the glottis to tongue hump plus tongue hump to lip data. 

An important application of the physiological values is that 
they provide a method to normalize each unique speaker's transfer 
function to that of an appropriate average speaker. In this manner, each 
formant value, obtained through deconvolving methods herein, can be 

28 transferred to a new value by using measured physiological values and 
instant reference values. 

Another important use of physiological parameters is to 
measure the glottal and vocal fold mechanical properties as phonemes 
are voiced. The EM sensor that measures the glottal structure motion, 

25 enables the user to constrain the mechanical values of the glottal 

mechanisms. These values include opening amplitudes, spring and 
mass constants from the pitch, and damping, and compliance from 
sympathetic tissue vibration due to backward propagating acoustic 
waves (i.e., low pressure acoustic waves). Special phonemes are chosen 

30 for calibration purposes, such as those with the low post glottal pressure 
(e.g., open tube phonemes) like /uh/ or /ah/. 

The differences in physiological conditions and in 
excitation functions for well known phonemes allow an automatic 
identification of several attributes of the speaker. This can be used for 
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identification purposes as discussed above, but also can be used to 
automatically select the best types of transfer functional forms to be used 
to fit each user's physiology. Examples are to identify gross features of 
the speaker vocal tract dimension, e.g. an adult male, an adult female, a 
5 child, and other variations well known to the speech practitioner. 
Speech Coding; 

The purpose of recording and coding EM sensor and 
acoustic information is to use it for specific user defined applications. 
The methods herein include processes to define the characterizing 

1 B parameters for a variety of physical, engineering, and mathematical 
models that are valuable and useful for all EM sensor/acoustic based 
speech technologies. They include processing procedures, which include 
time frame definition, coefficient averaging, normalization, 
quantization, and functional fitting to convert the EM sensor/acoustic 

1 5 data to form feature vectors. These methods are mostly linear 

procedures, but are not limited to linear techniques. Examples of 
nonlinear procedures include, but are not limited to, taking the 
logarithm of the acoustic data or the transfer function to reflect the 
human hearing function, or to compress the frequency scale of the 

28 transformed data in a linear or nonlinear way (e.g., "Mel" or "Bark" 

scales) before the functional fitting techniques are used. Such processing 
depends upon the application. Feature vectors for appropriate time 
frames can be formed by fitting linear or nonlinear functional 
coefficients to the processed data, and such feature vectors can be stored 

25 into code books, memories, and/or similar recording media. 

The vast amount of data generated by the methods herein, 
measured over a wide frequency range for every speech frame, enable 
the definition of the coefficients used to fix the functional forms into 
functions that fit the data. For example, the EM sensor data shown in 

30 Figs. 9B and 10B for the phoneme /ah/ was generated at 2 MHz and the 
simultaneous acoustic data (Figs. 9A and 10A) were digitized at 11 kHz 
(using 16 bits). This provides 250 EM data points per acoustic point, 
which are averaged to match the accuracy of the 16 bit acoustic data. In 
each nominal 10 ms speech frame, this leads to 80 averaged data points 

35 per EM sensor and 80 acoustic data points to define a set of functional 
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coefficients. In principle between 80 and 160 unknown coefficients can 
be determined. However experts skilled in the art of fitting functional 
forms to data know how to use such large data sets to define a smaller 
number of coefficients associated with simpler model-based functional- 
5 forms. In particular, the flexibility of the techniques described herein 
make it possible to design the EM and acoustic data collection systems 
that work well over a very wide range of data accuracy and detail. 
Single- and Muiti-Time-Frame Feature Vectors 

Using the methods herein the user can describe the 

1 B excitation function, the transfer function, the speech time frame 

parameters, acoustic parameters, prosodic information such as pitch or 
amplitude envelope shapes (obtained during one or a series of time 
frames), and control information (e.g. types of transfer functionals and 
frame clock times). The user can easily assemble this information into a 

1 5 feature vector for each speech time frame. These individual time-frame 
feature-vectors can be joined together to describe concatenated vectors 
describing several acoustic speech units occurring over two or. more 
time frames (e.g. diphoneme or triphoneme descriptors). Such a multi- 
time-frame feature-vector can be considered as being a "vector of 

28 vectors". These multi-time-frame feature vectors can be constructed for 
all phonemes, diphonemes, triphonemes, multiphonemes (e.g. whole 
words and phrases) in the language of choice. They can be stored in a 
data base (e.g., library or code book) for rapid search and retrieval, for 
comparison to measured multi-time-frame feature-vectors, and for 

25 synthetic speech and other applications. The capacity to form a feature 
vector describing the variations in speech units over many time frames 
is valuable because the time varying patterns of the sequences of the 
individual vector coefficients are captured by the corresponding 
sequence of speech frames. This approach is especially valuable for 

38 storing diphone and triphone information> and for using Hidden 

Markov Speech Recognition statistics on defined sequences of many 
(e.g., 10 or more) acoustic speech units. 

A specific example of describing a long duration, multi- 
phoneme speech segment is to "sample" and define the feature 

35 coefficients every time a change in coefficient condition is detected, as 
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described above for single time frame vector formation. At each time of 
condition change, ti, a feature vector of p coefficient values, C n (ti), where 
n=l to p, is obtained (see Fig. 12A). This procedure produces a sequence 
of sets of feature vector coefficients that are obtained at the specific times 
5 of change noted by the values ti, t2,. .,ti,... / tk - For example, the time 
values, ti, denote the start time of the speech frame. However the tj's 
can also denote a sequential frame number noting the frame position in 
a sequence of frames. Because the time frame duration is usually 
included in the feature vector as the pitch period or the number of pitch 

1 B periods (or other notational forms), the total time taken by a frame or a 
sequence of frames (i.e., comprising a speech segment) can be 
reconstructed. For example, below is a set of sequences of p coefficients 

Ci(ti), C 2 (ti), C3(ti), ... C p (t) for each start time ti = ti, t 2 t k . 

ci(ti), c 2 (ti), c 3 (ti), ... Cp(ti), ci(t 2 ), c 2 (t 2 ), c 3 (t 2 , ... c p (t 2 ), 

15 Ci(t k ), c 2 (t k ), c 3 (t k ) , ... Cp(tk) 

This method describes an adaptive procedure for capturing the essential 
speech articulator information throughout a speech segment, without 
requiring a frame definition every 10 ms as many acoustic (CASR) 
recognition systems do. These patterns of coefficient sets form a multi- 

2B time-frame feature vector that describes an entire speech segment that 
begins at time ti and ends at time tk + (last frame duration time). Such 
. vectors, which can include pause times (i.e., silence phonemes) are very 
unique for each speaker. They time compress the coded speech 
information, and they store all of the information needed for the 

25 application by choice of "change" condition definitions, and by choice of 
sensors, accuracies, and other considerations described herein. 
Normalization and Quantization: 
Normalisation; 

The methods described herein can code any type of acoustic 
58 speech unit, including coarticulated or incompletely-articulated speech 
units. The coding methods provide very high quality characterization of 
each spoken phoneme for each spoken speech segment, but if the 
articulation of the user-speaker is different from those speakers whose 
acoustic speech units, or sequences of speech units, were used to 
35 generate the reference code book, then the recognition or other process 
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loses some accuracy. The unique ability of the methods herein to 
characterize the physiological and neuro-muscular formation of each 
speakers articulators makes it possible to normalize each unique 
speaker's transfer function to that of an appropriate reference speaker. 
5 These normalization methods reduce the variability of the feature 
vectors formed during each time frame by normalizing the feature 
vector coefficients (or sequence of units) to those of a reference speaker 
or speakers. 

During a training session, the user speaks a series of speech 
1 8 units or speech unit sequences into systems like those shown in Figs. 

3A,B. A group of feature vectors are selected by asking the user to speak 
a desired vocabulary, or by using speech recognition during natural 
speech to select the desired vocabulary. The coefficients of each speech 
vector, for every selected speech time frame, are compared to the feature 

1 5 vector coefficients from the same reference words generated by a 

reference speaker at an earlier time. In this way, all the feature vectors 
for the acoustic speech units needed in the reference vocabulary are 
measured and placed in a reference codebook at an earlier time. 

The process begins as the algorithm compares each 

2B measured vector coefficient, C n , to that of the reference speaker each 
time frame. If it differs by a predefined level (e.g., a user chosen 20% 
value), then either the coefficient in the reference codebook or the one 
in the speaker's feature vector is to be changed. This process of 
normalization is carried out for each speech time frame, using one of 

25 the three following methods: 

1) Codebook Modification: All feature vectors listed in the 
codebook and which relate to the tested acoustic speech units in the 
limited vocabularies, have their coefficients changed to be those of the 
speaker specific feature vector. Also included is a process for altering 

30 those multi-phone sound-unit sequences in the code book, which 

contain individual word sounds in need of correction. Acoustic sound 
units that are correctable, e.g. phonemes, diphonemes, and triphonemes, 
contain coefficients that are often associated with "misarticulated" 
phonemes. The specific coefficients of the multiphone feature vectors 

35 are altered to reflect the idiosyncratic articulation of the associated single 
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speech unit as determined during training. For example if the speaker 
misarticulates the sound /th/ as in "the", then all diphonemes, 
triphonemes, etc. that have /th/ in them such as /th/ /a/ /t/ in the 
word "that" are corrected to the speaker's feature vector. Similarly, 
5 multiphoneme units can be spoken, compared, and changed in the 
codebook as defined by this algorithmic prescription. This procedure 
leads to the construction of a speaker specific codebook. 

2) Key Sound-Sequence Modification: During the training 
session, the speaker articulates special acoustic sound sequences that are 

1 B known to be poorly pronounced by speakers of the language. The 

acoustic sound unit sequences are measured using methods herein and 
feature vectors are formed. The measured feature vector coefficients for 
these multi-unit articulator conditions are stored in place of similar 
feature vector coefficients in the predefined codebook locations. This 

1 5 provides a partially "individualized" multi-phoneme codebook. 

3) Method of Extremes: The speaker says a series of 
training acoustic speech units that require the speaker to use his 
articulators in their extreme positions or rates (e.g., highest to lowest 
position, fastest to slowest rate, front-most to back-most position). By 

28 finding the feature vector representations for these extremes, using both 
direct EM sensor methods and the deconvolving methods, one obtains 
two extreme limits on the coefficients describing each feature vector 
coefficient. The extreme coefficient values, for each coefficient C n are 
represented by m i n Cn and ma xCn- These two extreme values can be used, 

25 for example, to represent the longest and shortest vocal fold periods and 
the largest and smallest of each transfer function coefficient for acoustic 
speech units. Other values, such as the average value of the extremes, 
aveCn = (minCn + maxCn)/2 for each coefficient in the feature vector 
coefficient location, c n , can also be obtained. These special values are 

38 stored in a separate, but "parallel" codebook that contains the "user 
extremes", user averages, and other useful values that correspond to 
each user coefficient, C n , that will be used in the formation of 
normalized feature vectors for the application. 

The next step in the method of extremes is to generate the 

35 needed reference speaker extremes, averages, and other useful values as 
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well. Each reference speaker (or speakers) is asked to articulate the set of 
identical sound units for the training cycle of the speaker being 
normalized. Next, the sets of reference coefficient extremes (as well as 
other information such as averages) are associated with each coefficient 
5 Cn for each acoustic sound unit in the separate, but "parallel" codebook. 
An example of other useful values are those that represent special 
articulator conditions that define intermediate articulator coefficient 
values. These are valuable to aid in non-linear or guided interpolation 
procedures. 

1 0 During normal usage of these methods, when the speaker 

speaks any sound unit, a time frame is defined and a feature vector is 
generated. Each measured coefficient, measCn/ °f tn ' s feature vector is 
compared to the maximum (maxCn) and minimum (minCn) range of the 
speaker's coefficient extension for this coefficient Cn- 

1 5 The fraction of distance, fn/ of the measured coefficient 

between the two extremes of the speakers range is calculated, using as an 
example a linear approach as illustrated in Figure 18: 

fn = measCn / ( maxCn ~ minCn ) 
The coefficient measCn is then replaced with the coefficient 

20 normalCn as follows, using the minimum and maximum ranges of the 
reference speaker. 

normalCn = ref minC n + f n * ( ref maxC n - ref minCn ) 
In this equation, fn contains the information from the user's own 
measured C n value, and from the "parallel" code book of extremes 

25 containing the user's and the reference speaker's extreme values (and 
other useful values) associated with each feature vector coefficient, C n - 
In this way the fraction of the user's articulator coefficient range is 
mapped to that fraction of the reference speaker's range. 

This procedure is very easy to implement because the 

30 acoustic speech unit in each time frame is characterized with a relatively 
small number of coefficient values that require normalization (e,g., a 
sub-set of the coefficients ci through c p in Fig. 12A). It is well known 
that other interpolation techniques for f n can be used as desired, besides 
the linear one described above. In addition, it is clear that control 

35 coefficients such as timing and phoneme symbols whose numerical 
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values are contained in one or more of each feature vector's coefficient 
values are not normalized as described above. 

The above normalization methods enable the user to 
correct for incomplete articulation because the feature vector coefficients 
5 associated with ihcomplete articulator positioning are normalized to the 
correct coefficient values articulated and recorded by reference speakers. 
In addition, coarticulation is corrected by normalization of multi-speech- 
frame vectors that describe diphonemes, triphonemes, and similar 
acoustic units where coarticulation most commonly occurs. It is 

1 8 important to note that the extreme values (i.e., target values) for each 
phoneme in a multiphone sequence as determined from a reference 
speaker or speaker group will be different than for individual phonemes 
or other primitive speech units from the same reference persons. That 
is, the speech organ articulators do not reach the same extreme values of 

15 c n associated with isolated phonemes when they speak the same 
phonemes imbedded in di-, tri-, or higher order multiphones. 

The voiced pitch value of an individual speaker is an 
important coefficient that can be normalized to those of the reference 
speaker or speakers as described above. The procedure is to normalize 

28 the appropriate excitation feature vector coefficient, c n , which represents 
the pitch value (i.e., the reciprocal of the pitch period) of the speaker for ' 
the voiced speech frame under consideration. The pitch value extremes 
for both the speaker and the reference code book contain maximum 
pitch, minimum pitch, and intermediate pitch values as needed (e.g., a 

25 pitch value for each of the major vowel groups). The normalization of 
the excitation function pitch-value coefficient proceeds as described 
above for generalized coefficients. 

Since a person's physiological tension level, as well as 
external stress or health factors, can change a user's pitch, rate of speech, 

38 and degree of articulation, it is important that they be corrected as often 
as the application allows. Daily pitch normalization is available using 
the first words a user speaks to turn on the machine or to "log in". 
Adaptive updating, using easily recognized vowels can be used to correct 
the maximum and minimum levels, as well as the intermediate 

35 normalization values as shown in Figure 18A. As the day progresses, 
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and the user tires or becomes stressed, adaptive correction based on 
automatically recognized acoustic speech units can be used. 

Quantization of Feature Vector Coefficients! 
It is known from speech research that the vocal articulators 
5 must move or change some condition a minimal amount for a 
perceived change in the speech sound to occur. (See references by 
Stevens, "Quantal Nature of Speech: Evidence from Articulatory - 
Acoustic Data" in "Human Communication— A Unified View" eds. 
David & Denes, McGraw Hill, 1972.) Thus changes in the values of these 

1 8 feature coefficients and pitch values that do not cause a perceived 
difference in the application (e.g., recognition or synthesis) can be 
grouped together in a "band" of constant value. As a consequence, 
during training and synthesis experiments, the user can determine the 
bands of coefficient values, using a reference speaker or speaker groups, 

1 5 over which no perceptible speech changes are detectable, for the 

application at hand. Once these bands of constant speech perception are 
determined, for each applicable feature vector coefficient, including 
excitation function coefficients, the measured coefficient values, Cn, can 
be quantized into the value of the band. As speech takes place, each 

2B measured feature vector coefficient is first normalized, and then 

"quantized" or "binned" into one of only a few "distinguishable" values. 
Figure 18B shows such a procedure based upon the normalization 
procedures described above and illustrated in Figure 18A. 

The algorithm proceeds as follows. First, the feature vector 

25 coefficients are measured for each speech time frame. Second, each 

coefficient is normalized to a reference speaker's value for the coefficient 
as shown in Figure 18A. Third, each normalized coefficient value is 
quantized into one value that represents a band of constant acceptability 
over which the coefficient can vary in value, but produce no discernible 

30 change as defined by the user. Thereby a continuum of coefficients can 
be mapped into only a few values, representing a few bands. The band 
coefficient value is usually chosen as the central value of the band. If 
the normalized coefficient, normalCrw is in the range spanned by the 
second band of the reference speaker's discernible bands, then the 

35 measured value measCn is mapped first to normalCn, then into the 
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quantized value 2 C n "- The double accent " means the coefficient is 
quantized and the superscript 2 refers to the second of the bands 
spanning the total range of the normalized feature vector coefficients 
normal c n- 

5 If the user wishes, quantized band values obtained during 

reference generation and during use can be further normalized. For 
example each of the n bands can be associated with a fractional value 
ranging from 0 to 1 (or over another range of the user's choice) for 
numerical convenience. For example, it may be desirable to quantize 

1 B pitch rate into 3 values, such as 1, 2, and 3, representing low, middle, 
and high frequency pitch of any speaker, and to not use absolute pitch 
frequencies such as, for example, 70 Hz and 150 Hz, or similar physically 
meaningful values. This method of normalizing quantized values is 
valuable because it removes all apparatus and speaker specific values, 

1 5 and it enhances table lookup speed and accuracy. 

Real Time Measuring. Recording, and Deconvolving: The methods 
described herein permit the user to select the appropriate techniques for 
sensing, processing, and storing the information with an almost 
arbitrary degree of linearity, dynamic range, and sampling bandwidth for 

28 the desired application. They can be used in a variety of configurations 
depending upon the costs, the value of the data, and the need for 
portability and convenience. Because of the flexibility of these methods 
to meet the needs of a wide variety of applications they are very 
valuable. 

25 The method of using real time information to relate 

excitation-source signal-features to related acoustic-output signal- 
features, is valuable for obtaining physiological information for several 
applications. For example, these procedures can be incorporated into a 
training sequence when a user first begins to use systems based upon the 

38 methods herein. By requesting the user to speak a known series of 

phonemes, the algorithm can be automatically adapted to the user (or by 
using speech recognizers that recognize key phonemes from which the 
desired timing information can be extracted). For example, the methods 
allow the determination of the acoustic tube lengths of an individual as 

35 known phonemes are spoken. The phoneme /ae/ is known to be 
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caused primarily by a voiced, single tube resonance from glottis to lips to 
the microphone. The time it takes for an excitation signal to travel the 
length and appear as an acoustic signal can be measured and used to 
determine parameters used in the vocal models of an individual's 
5 speech tract, (see Figs. 14A,B for. an example of time duration). The 

knowledge of the length permits faster numerical model fitting, because 
one of the major tract filtering properties is constrained. It is also 
valuable in speaker identification, by providing a physiological 
measurement that contributes to the definition of a unique speaker. 

1 B Similarly, in other speech tract configurations, such as a 

nasal /m/, the sound travels from the glottis through the nasal passage, 
as well as into the closed mouth resonator. The sum of the two signals 
exits the nose to the microphone. An acoustic echo (canceling certain 
frequencies in the speech output) will be caused by the closed mouth 

1 5 resonator. Other phonemes are caused by similar combinations of tubes 
and resonators. The glottal excitation travels differing paths, have 
differing time delays. The real time methods described herein enable 
the measurement of these other tract dimensions as well. 

This method provides for deconvolving, in real time, the 

20 excitation source from the acoustic output to obtain useful vocal tract 
information. The dimensions and other characteristic values of the 
user's vocal tract segments, obtained for each speech segment, can be 
used to form a feature vector to describe the vocal tract for subsequent 
applications. Experiments have provided physiological values for the 

25 phonemes /ah/ and /ae/. 
Applications: 

Speech Compression: The methods provide a natural and physically 
well described basis for speech time compression. The methods defined 
above for difference feature vector formation, for multi-time-frame 

30 feature-vector formation, for multiple glottal period time frames, for 

slowly varying feature vector time-frames, and for unvoiced time frame 
determination show algorithmic descriptions of accurately coding 
speech segments using much less time than real time spoken speech. 
Simple extensions of these methods show how to collapse both the 

35 silence PLU e.g., pause speech segments) to one vector and relatively 
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long unvoiced speech segments to one vector. These methods enable 
one to collapse time segments of essentially constant speech into one 
time frame and one representative (i.e., compressed) feature vector. The 
compressed vector contains only a few additional coefficients that 
5 describe how to "uncollapse" the speech back to real time as needed. 
Additional compression can be attained using grammatical and syntax 
rules that remove redundancy of sound patterns, such as a "u" always 
following a "q" in American English. These simplified patterns can be 
. undone during speech synthesis, during reconstruction of transmitted 

1 B speech symbols, or from speech stored in memory. 

Speaker Identification: The methods of feature vector formation herein 
enable a user to compare a feature vector from one or several speech 
segments to the same speech segments as spoken by a reference speaker, 
and stored in a codebook for the purposes of speaker identification. The 

1 5 coding and timing methods for this purpose can be performed 

automatically, by defining the feature vector over each time frame or 
sequence of time frames. The identification operation can be conducted 
using the feature vectors from isolated time frames or using multi- 
phoneme time segments. The user is able to make identifying 

20 comparisons using previously agreed upon speech segments (e.g., 

names or PIN numbers) presented to a user by the system for his vocal 
repetition. Alternatively, speech recognition can be used to extract key 
speech segments from natural speech. The identified feature vector 
patterns (i.e., multi-time frame feature vectors) are compared to those in 

25 the reference codebook. 

In addition to the frame by frame comparisons against 
reference frames described directly above, additional information on the 
average pitch and the pitch variations of the user, the physiological 
parameters of the user's vocal organs, and the EM wave reflection 

30 strength from the user (tests water and tissue composition) are available. 
These parameters are obtained from initial sound requests to the user by 
the system and are initially obtained as the user "logs in". They are then 
used for comparison against values known, by the system, to represent 
the true speaker. 
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The identification process uses a measurement algorithm 
that compares the distance of the measured feature vector coefficients 
from those stored in the codebook each time segment. At a normal 
speaker's rate of speaking 5 to 10 phonemes per second, a twenty to thirty 
5 phoneme sequence, with time spacing and prosody values, can be 
obtained within a few seconds. For very sophisticated recognition as 
much as a few minutes of speech may be required; and for very high 
value work, continuous recognition may be employed using speech 
recognition for continuous key pattern identification and verification of 

1 B the speaker throughout the use period. During the sampling time, 
statistical algorithms process the data and obtain the probability of 
correct identification. 

In addition to the acoustic and EM sensor patterns, physical 
parameters of the user can be obtained using the methods herein. The 

1 5 physiology of the vocal organs such as sizes, positions, normal positions 
(e.g. normal pitch), and tissue compliances can be obtained. Also the 
quality of articulation of each acoustic sound unit, as well as the rates of 
formation are obtained. Each speaker's unique articulation qualities are 
exaggerated when combinations of rapidly spoken sounds such as 

2B diphonemes or triphonemes, etc. are measured and compared to 
previously stored data. The methods herein describe how such 
multiphone feature vectors are formed, measures of distance formed, 
and measures are used for comparison. The organ dimension, 
articulation positions, and their time patterns of motion in conjunction 

25 with acoustic speech information, taken over a sequence of acoustic 
speech sounds, are very idiosyncratic to each speaker of any language. 

This method makes possible the use of the feature vector 
coefficients to define a distance metric between the user's characteristics 
and those defined when the validated speaker spoke the same acoustic 

3B unit from which the vectors were formed and stored in a pre-defined 
library. One example measurement process is to obtain the distance 
between all the measured and stored vector coefficients (control and 
other special coefficients excepted): 

ACn(ti) = measCn (U) - refCn(ti) 
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for all time frames denoted by the time of the frame, tj. The algorithm 
then takes the square root of the sum of the squares of all the coefficient 
differences, Ac n (ti), for all speech time frames in the sound sequence. If 
the measure is less than a pre-defined value, based upon previous 
5 experiments by the user, the user speaker is accepted as validated. This 
example method is a uniform distance metric applied equally to all 
appropriate coefficients. Other methods which use non-uniform 
coefficient weighting methods, non-linear measure processes, and 
which use differing statistical testing are well known. 

1 0 Other applications use similar comparison procedures that 

are made between the speaker and reference libraries of vectors with 
coefficients obtained from averaged (or other types of reference speakers) 
to determine the physiological or linguistic type of speaker. For example 
a male American English speaker, female American English speaker, 

1 5 child, or foreign speaker with a specific dialect can be identified for 
various purposes. 

Language Identif ication : The patterns of feature vectors vs. time (i.e., 
multi-time frame feature vectors) are very indicative of the language 
being spoken by the speaker. A method to determine the language being 

28 spoken by a speaker is as follows. It uses the procedures described above 
for speaker identification, except that a separate normalized (and 
quantized if need be) language codebook is previously formed for every 
language in the set of languages for use in the application. As the user 
speaks known test sounds, or by using real time recognition techniques 

25 to extract test sounds from the natural speech, the algorithm forms 

feature vectors for each speech period using the individual glottal period 
feature vectors as the basis. The vectors can be normalized and/or 
quantized as needed. The algorithm then forms these basic patterns into 
more complex patterns and it searches each one of the several language 

38 code books for the measured patterns. The patterns are chosen to 

contain the unique identifying sound patterns of each language. The 
algorithm then uses the statistics of appearance times of multi-time 
frame feature vectors, of specific vocal articulator positioning 
represented by specific or small groups of feature vector coefficients 

35 (especially glottal pitch patterns), and it searches for the appearance of 
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those unique sound patterns associated only with a given language. 
Several methods of measuring multi-component vector distances, are 
available to test for the best fit and are described above in the section on 
speaker identification. When a best fit of the speech segments to one of 
5 the language codebooks is found, the language of speech is identified 
and the probability values of the recognition are available as needed. 

Speech Recognition; 

The methods described herein make possible the 
identification of all spoken acoustic speech units in any given language 

IB in a new and powerful way. This new type of speech recognition is 
based upon using the feature vectors defined above using processed 
information from the excitation function, the deconvolved transfer 
function, simultaneously recorded and processed acoustic information, 
and the timing information. The feature vectors are more accurate than 

1 5 those based upon acoustic techniques alone. The reason is that they are 
directly tied to the phonemic formation of sound segments. They are 
more accurate than other approaches because both poles and zeros can be 
accurately modeled, the pitch can be accurately and rapidly measured, 
and the feature vector coefficients can be readily normalized and 

20 quantized, removing speaker variability. The vectors describe the 
condition of a speech unit with sufficient information, including 
redundancy and model constraints, that the phoneme (or other acoustic 
speech units) can be defined, with very high probability, in an 
automated fashion for each speech time frame. An identification results 

25 when the measured and processed phoneme feature vectors from a 

speech segment are associated with a stored reference vector containing 
the symbol or symbols of the acoustic speech unit. The acoustic speech 
unit identification results in a recognized symbol (e.g;, a letter, 
pictogram, series of letters, or other symbol). Once the speech segment's 

39 identification symbols are available, they can be automatically coded to 
ASCII (or other computer coding) or to telephony codes for transmitting 
letters, pictograms, or text symbols over communications channels. 
Such procedures to convert recognized acoustic speech symbols into 
"technological codes" are known to practitioners of communication 

35 technologies. 
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Methods for normalizing tract feature vectors and 
excitation functions, for time independent acoustic description, for 
normalizing rates (i.e., time warping), for dealing with coarticulation, 
incomplete articulation, and phoneme transitions can be used to 
5 simplify the variability of measured patterns of speech information 
between individuals and by the same individual at different times. 
These make possible more rapid and accurate code-book "look-up" of 
the correct acoustic-speech -unit symbol. 
Training. Table Lookup and Table Generation: 

IB A training process is used by algorithms described herein to 

ask a speaker (or speakers) to articulate a known vocabulary of speech 
segments into a system similar to one shown, for example, in Figs. 3 A or 
3B, 8, or 20. The segments can range in complexify from simple 
phonemes to continuous natural speech. The training process enables 

1 5 one to build up known associations of measured feature vectors with 
symbols for known acoustic speech units by using the instruments 
shown in the representative systems and the methods described herein. 
The system designer can select the appropriate processing algorithms 
from those described herein, including normalization, quantization, 

2B labeling and other necessary operations to form and store the feature 
vectors for each trained sound segment into a code book location or 
library locations (i.e., a data base). These code-book data-sets serve as 
references for most of the applications described herein. Methods of 
associating a measured speech feature vector with a similarly formed set 

25 of vectors in a code book make use of well known procedures for data 
base searches. Such procedures allow the algorithm to rapidly find the 
locations in the data base where the measured vector matches stored 
vectors. Procedures are described and to rapidly calculate vector 
distances to determine the best match, and to determine probabilities of 

38 association. Accurately formed feature vectors, normalized and 
quantized, allow for very rapid data base searches. 

An EM/Acoustic Template Matching Model for Speech Reco gnition: 

The feature vectors can be used for phonetic template (i.e., 
pattern) matching and associated acoustic speech unit identification. 
35 Each acoustic speech unit symbol is uniquely associated with a specific 
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articulator configuration (i.e., a phonetic articulator pattern). The 
formed vectors, which describe these patterns, are then compared 
against the library data and an identification is made using the 
"distance" from the code book feature vectors, and using logical 
5 operations, such as "on" or "off" for the glottal motions. In the case of 
speech segments with multi-phonemes, similar methods of measuring 
vector distances can be used. One procedure is to use the square root of 
the sum of the squares of all relevant vector coefficient differences. 
(Control coefficient distances are not used). When the distance is within 

18 a value defined by the user, an identification is defined and the related 
probability based upon the distance measure can be attached to the 
identification unit as desired. The use of a logical test operation is well 
known. Well defined normalization and quantization techniques for 
feature vectors make for well defined code book comparisons because 

1 5 the vectors can be instrument and speaker independent. An additional 
advantage is that individual-speaker rates of phoneme sequence 
articulation can be normalized and time aligned speech frames can be 
produced. 

An EM/Acoustic Hidden Markov Model for Speech Recognition; 

28 The methods of forming speech unit feature vectors by 

deconvolving the EM sensor measurement of the excitation function 
from the acoustic output can be used to form vectors of data from 
sequences of speech frames representing sequences of phonemes. They 
describe the coding of many sequential acoustical units, e.g., sequences of 

25 phonemes, diphones and other multi-phones. Such vectors are 

especially useful for the purposes of identifying symbols for natural 
spoken speech using an EM/Acoustic Hidden Markov Model (HMM) 
method. Many human speech segments consist of many phonemes run 
together, and are therefore many acoustic units long before word-breaks 

38 occur. Sequences of single speech frame feature vectors as well as one or 
more multiple speech frame feature vectors can be treated as patterns of 
numerical values that can be tested against combinations of the pre- 
stored patterns of the limited reference feature vector data set. HMM 
statistical techniques can associate these measured and formed sequences 

35 of feature vectors with test patterns constructed, as needed by the 
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algorithm, from only a limited number of feature vectors in a code book. 
Typical code books contain pre-recorded and processed feature vectors 
for 50 PLUs and 1000 to 2000 diphones. 

An EM Sensor/Acoustic HMM allows the user to 
5 statistically identify a phoneme or a pattern of phonemes by comparing 
the probability of observing such a series of feature vectors representing 
known words or phrases. This procedure requires a learning phase, as is 
well known in the art for the acoustic vector HMM approach, to build 
up the test patterns of combinations of feature vectors for the words in 

1 8 the vocabulary being used. The methods herein make the HMM 
method of speech recognition very valuable, because the data is so 
accurate and well defined. The methods herein provide very accurate 
procedures to rationally identify feature vectors by deconvolving, 
normalizing, quantizing, time aligning, and modeling the recorded 

I 5 information. The algorithm then forms a sequence (i.e., matrix) of as 
many feature vectors as needed for the specific EM/ Acoustic HMM. in 
use. As a consequence most of the ambiguity of individual speaker 
variations is removed and the patterns of speech units have little 
variability from speaker to speaker making HMM a very accurate 

28 identification technique. 

An EM/Acoustic Neural Network Method of Speech Recognition: 

Neural network algorithms are useful for associating a 
pattern described by a feature vector with a symbolic representation of 
one or more acoustic speech units. This method uses the training 

25 period method to cause the adjustable parameters within neural 

network algorithms to be associated with the EM/Acoustic input feature 
vectors. Because these are speaker independent and instrumentation 
independent), the vectors denned during speech by a user as well as by 
reference groups of speakers during codebook generation have little 

38 variance for the same acoustic speech unit. The associating of the real- 
time, input feature-vectors is conducted using well known neural 
network algorithms (e.g., back propagation using two or more layers) to 
associate each input with a known acoustic speech unit, e.g., phonemes, 
words or other speech units. For the procedures herein, each feature 

35 vector may be 150 coefficients in length, which when taken three time 
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frames at a time, require nearly 450 inputs to the neural network, 
(control and similar feature vector coefficients are not used as inputs). 
Once trained, off line using a computation process of needed power, the 
network algorithm can be loaded into the user's processor to provide a 
5 rapid association from an input feature vector to an unambiguous 

output speech unit, (see for example Papcun et al., J.Acoust. Soc. Am. 92, 
pt. 1, p. 688 (Aug. 1992) for "micro beam" x-ray detection of speech organ 
motions for an approach well known to practitioners of neural network 
applications). Because of the unique association of a speech sound 
1 8 symbol with vocal articulator positions, as represented by the feature 
vector coefficients, an accurate identification of the symbol associated 
with each feature vector can be made. 

A Method of FM/Acoustic Toint Probability Spppr h Recognition: 

Recognition using the method of joint probability can 
1 5 produce increased speech recognition accuracy. It is based upon jointly 
using the deconvolving approaches together with conventional speech 
recognition (i.e., CASR) information, and using pure EM sensor based 
recognition information (i.e., NASR). 

Step 1: The user chooses a conventional acoustic (CASR) 

28 system to examine an acoustic speech unit or speech unit series (e.g., 

phoneme series). The CASR system selects one or more identifications 
(e.g. phoneme symbols such as /ah/) which meet the criteria of 
identification. A first set of all such identified units, with probabilities of 
identification exceeding a user-chosen level (e.g., 80%), are formed. 

25 Step 2: The deconvolving process, plus other information 

as described herein, is used to form a feature vector. One of the 
statistical techniques (e.g., HMM, phonetic template, or neural networks) 
is used to identify the symbols for one or more acoustic speech units 
associated with the feature vector formed during the speech frame being 

38 examined. If the identification is within the predefined probability band, 
it is associated with the identified sound unit symbol (and its actual 
probability of identification is also recorded) and it is added to a second 
set of identified acoustic sound units. Other potential unit 
identifications from this step, with differing but acceptable probabilities 

35 of recognition, are included in the second set as well. 
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Step 3: The user select data from an EM sensor system in 
use, and generates a NASR feature vector each speech time frame. The 
NASR system estimates symbols for one or more acoustic speech units 
that meet the probability criteria of NASR identification procedures. A 
5 third set of symbols of identified acoustic speech units is formed, with 
attached probabilities of recognition. 

Step 4: Steps 1, 2, and 3 are each repeated to generate 
probabilities of identification for those symbols identified in the other 
steps that were not found the first time through. That is, an identified 

I 8 unit from step 1 with probability (for example) greater than 80%, could 
have been un-recognized in step 2, because its probability was below a 
cutoff value. For the joining of probabilities each symbol from each step 
must have a probability of identification from the other 2 steps. In the 
second cycle through, if a symbol is not easily assigned a probability in 

1 5 any one of the procedural steps, it can be assigned a probability of zero. 

Step 5: An algorithm joins the separate probabilities from 
step 1 and/or step 2, and/or step 3, in a fashion weighted by. their 
probabilities to obtain the most likely recognized sound unit. One 
algorithm is to find the joined probability by taking the square root of 

28 the sums of the squa res of the probabilities for the symbol ob tained from 
each step 1, 2, and 3. 

The important and valuable addition provided by the 
deconvolved feature Vector data, and other procedures herein, is that it 
is a mixing of acoustic with EM sensor data which provides an 

25 additional degree of data correlation that is sufficiently different in a 
statistical measurement sense that the joint probability of the data 
described above will be better than if only one or two separate sets of data 
were used. This approach works well with one EM sensor and 
microphone, but is especially valuable when the user chooses to employ 

38 two or more EM sensors with an acoustic microphone. This approach 
also works very well with multiple sets of very precise, but often 
incomplete data. 

An example of a two EM sensor system uses an EM glottal 
motion sensor and an under-jaw, upward-looking EM sensor. With 

35 these the sensors, the user obtains three data sets from: 1) a single EM 
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sensor feature vector describing the conditions for the jaw, tongue, and 
velum signals each time frame, 2) glottal motion data from an EM 
sensor measuring the excitation function and 3) acoustic microphone 
data. Probabilities of symbol identification, using the data three sets can 
5 be joined together naturally by a single software processing system using 
standard statistical algorithms. Each individual sensor, plus the 
deconvolving of 2) from 3), offers very unique and precise features that 
lead to a high probability for certain sets of symbols and a very low 
probability value for all other symbols. Using all three sets together, the 

1 8 algorithm form a very high probability of identification of a unique 
symbol. The user has the option with such a combined system to use 
each sensor and algorithm in its most economical and accurate way for 
the recognition application. This approach leads to economical 
computing, and rapid convergence to the identified sound unit. 

15 A Method of EM/Aeoustic Exclusive Probability Speech Recognition: 
The method of exclusive probability uses methods of 
formation of three sets of feature vectors described above in steps 1 to 3 
in the section on joint probability speech recognition. It uses a sequential 
procedure to statistically reject identifications made by any one of the 

28 three types of recognition systems. It uses logical tests to exclude (i.e., 
reject) symbols not meeting certain criteria. 

Step 1: Use the CASR approach to identify the acoustic 
sound units for the speech time frame or frames under consideration, as 
long as the probability of symbol identification exceeds a user defined 

25 value, e.g. 80%. At this stage, the probability criteria is set to retain 
symbol identifications that may have similar probabilities of 
identification by the CASR data at hand. Subsequent steps are be used to 
eliminate ambiguous identifications from this step. 

Step 2: Use the deconvolved feature vector set to reject 

38 those identified sound units from 1) that meet the probability criteria of 
definition (by CASR) but fall below the user-set levels of acceptable 
probabilities for identifications of symbols based upon the probability of 
identification using the feature vectors formed by the EM/Acoustic 
methods herein. 
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Step 3: Use one or more of the NASR EM sensor 
identification methods to check the probability of each remaining 
identified acoustic unit symbol from step 2. Identify those acoustic 
speech units that do not meet the probability criteria of the NASR 
5 system, and reject them. Leave the remaining, highly probable acoustic 
units and their probabilities of identification in the data set. 

Step 4: Use a standard statistical algorithm to join the 
probabilities of those identified acoustic units that remain in the set, 
after Step 3. This leads to a small number of acoustic speech units, 
1 B usually one, that meets the "exclusion" criteria of the sequence of three 
steps. 

This process rapidly eliminates those ambiguous 
identifications, caused by insufficient data at each step. Symbols that 
have low probabilities of identification are rejected early in the process 

1 5 and thereby reduce computational processing later in the process, This 
process causes the one or few remaining acoustic speech unit symbols, 
which pass the three sequential sensor/ algorithm tests, to have a very 
high probability of correct identification. This method can be applied to 
the data by permuting the order of techniques for identifying the feature 

20 vector. For example, the deconvolving technique might be used in Step 
1, while the CASR technique could be used in step 2. The method of 
exclusion can also work with two rather than three identification steps. 
This method is very valuable for using partial information from 
auxiliary sensors or as "by-products" of the major sensors. It provides a 

25 more accurate identification of the acoustic sound unit than either an all 
acoustic system, or an all EM/acoustic feature vector system could 
accomplish without the additional information. For example, the 
presence of one or more fast tongue tip motions measured with a 
tongue EM sensor indicates that the acoustic unit identified by the 

3B deconvolving process must be a phoneme consistent with such tongue 
motion, e.g. in English /th/ as in "the", or a rolled /r/ as in "rosa" in 
Spanish or Italian. If the feature vector coefficient from step 3, for 
example, does not describe rapid tongue tip motion, the symbol 
identification is rejected. 
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If two speech units symbols remain, that have sufficiently 
high probabilities, both placed in a set with their associated probabilities. 
The user can choose to use only the highest probability unit or the 
system can automatically ask the speaker to repeat the sound or phrase if 
5 both probabilities are similar or below desired certainties. If no 

recognized symbol meets the probability criteria, then a signal can be 
sent to the control unit that the acoustic speech unit is ambiguous, and 
the identified acoustic units are shown in order of certainty with 
probabilities attached. The algorithm can be programmed to 
1 B automatically ask the speaker to repeat for clarification under such 
circumstances. 

Speech Synthesis; 

The methods provide for the synthesis of high quality, 
idiosyncratic speech from stored EM sensor/acoustic data obtained from 

15 an individual speaker or from an averaged set of speakers. Individual 
speaker means any individual, ranging from a normal office dictation 
worker to a famous actor. The speech encoding process to be used for 
subsequent synthesis depends upon how the original feature vectors 
were coded and stored in a code book. The methods herein can be used 

28 to form a set of feature vectors optimized for speech synthesis. They 

may be based upon an average speaker or a particularly desirable speaker 
whose acoustic speech is quantified and stored in a codebook. 

Step 1: Form a reference codebook by recording the acoustic 
speech units of a desirable speaker or group of speakers for each acoustic 

25 speech unit needed for the synthesis application of the user. Form 

feature vectors of all of the acoustic units that will be used based upon 
the procedures herein, and use the master timing techniques herein to 
define the beginning and end of these vectors. 

Step 2: Use a commercial text-to-speech translator that 

30 identifies all of the required speech units (phonemes, diphones, 

triphones, punctuation rules, indicated intonation, etc.) from written 
text for the purpose of their retrieval. 

Step 3: Use an automatic search and retrieval routine to 
associate the sound units from Step 2 with a code book location 

35 described in step 1. 
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Step 4: Select the feature vector to be used from the code 
book location described in step 3. The feature vector information, in 
addition to excitation function and transfer function, includes the 
timing of the sound units, the joining relations from frame to frame, 
5 and the prosody information. 

Step 5: If phoneme to phoneme transitions are not called 
out by step 2, generate the transition acoustic sound units using one or 
more of the following: Two sequential voiced sound units are joined at 
the glottal closed times (i.e., the glottal zeros) of voiced speech frames, 

1 8 while unvoiced frames (or unvoiced-voiced frames) are joined at 

acoustic amplitude zeros. If transition rules are present that describe the 
rate of interpolation between voiced phoneme units, they are used to set 
the transition time frame durations and to interpolate excitation and 
transfer function coefficients that are modified by their relationship to 

1 5 another articulator condition in the preceding or following time frame. 
Another method of interpolation is to use diphoneme or triphoneme 
acoustic speech patterns, pre-stored in a code book, which are 
normalized to the proper intensity and speech period and which are 
placed, automatically between any two phonemes called for from step 2. 

28 Step 6: Provide the prosody for the acoustic sounds 

generated during each speech time frame or combination of speech time 
frames. For example, use prosody rules to set the rate of sound level 
amplitude increase, period of constancy, or rate of amplitude decrease 
over several speech frames. Use prosody rules to set the pitch change 

25 from the beginning of the speech sequence to the end, as defined by 

phrasing and punctuation rules. Such prosody information is obtained 
from the fext-to-speech converter, in step 2, and is used to alter the 
frame vectors as they are taken from the code book to meet the demands 
of the text being synthesized into speech. 

^ 0 Step 7: Convolve the excitation function and the transfer 

function, together with the intensity levels, and generate a digital output 
speech representation for the time frames of interest. This procedure 
can produce acoustic signals that extend into the next speech time frame. 
The signal from one frame can be joined to the acoustic signal (i.e., 

35 amplitude versus time) generated in the next frame by procedures of 
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adding wave amplitudes and then squaring (coherent addition) or by 
squaring amplitudes and adding to obtain intensities (incoherent 
procedure). Combinations of these approaches, with "dithering" or 
varying feature vector coefficients from frame to frame, may be 
5 employed to simulate the short term variations in human speech. This 
digital representation is converted to analog, via a D/A converter, and 
broadcast as desired. 

Figure 19 shows data for the reconstructed acoustic speech 
unit /ah/, which experimentally produced a pleasing sound. The 
1 B originally recorded acoustic data is shown by the points on the curve and 
the line is the reconstructed sound spectrum, formed according the steps 
2 through 7 above. The sound /ah/ was manually chosen. 
Metho ds to Alter Synthesized Speech- 

The methods of coding and storing speech feature vectors 
1 5 can be used to alter the original coding to meet the speech synthesis 

objectives of the user. The methods described herein provide the user 
with well defined and automated procedures to effect the desired speech 
changes. For example, the original speech pitch can be changed to a 
desired value and the rate of delivery of acoustic speech units can be 
2B changed to a desired rate. In each speech feature vector, several 

coefficients describe the excitation function. By changing the duration of 
the excitation function, either in real time (for example by compressing 
or expanding the individual glottal triangular functional shape to take 
less time) or in transform space (by moving the transformed excitation 
25 amplitude values to higher or lower frequency bins), one can change the 
pitch to be higher or lower. These procedures increase the number of 
glottal open and close cycles per unit time, and then by convolving this 
higher (or lower) pitch excitation function with the unchanged vocal 
tract transfer functions for each newly defined speech time frame 
3B interval, one obtains a new higher (or lower) pitch voiced output. To 
implement prosody rules, that describe pitch change, the algorithm can 
cause a rate-of-change of pitch to occur during a segment of speech, 
containing several pitch periods. The algorithm slowly changes the 
excitation function pitch for each frame, from an initial pitch value to a 
35 slightly higher (or lower) one in the following frame. Also, the 
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algorithm can "dither" the glottal period duration for each constructed 
time frame to provide a more natural sounding synthesized speech. 

These new methods provide a very important procedure 
for joining sequential excitation functions during their periods of glottal 
5 closure. In this manner, no abrupt changes (i.e., no signal derivative 
discontinuities) takes place in the real time acoustic output signal. In a 
similar fashion, the user can simply add (or subtract) extra time frames 
or extend a multiframe transfer function (i.e., with constant excitation 
function and transfer function, just more periods) to adjust the length of 

1 0 each speech unit. Using these methods, one can extend the time it takes 
to say something or speed up the speaking to finish words sooner, but 
maintain excellent quality speech using the basic, speech-frame 
"building blocks" provided by the methods herein. 

An important application of these methods is to 

1 5 synchronize the rate of an actor's speech recorded in a sound studio, 

with his or her facial motions (e.g., lips) on video (and/or film) media. 
The obtaining of facial vocal motion requires the use of an EM sensor to 
record lip motions and a video image analyzer to track key facial 
motions (e.g., lips) on video or film media associated with known 

28 speech frame features obtained using the EM sensor information. Image 
analysis systems are commercially available that can follow patterns 
within a video or film image. The methods herein allow the user to 
synchronize the speech track by synthesizing new speech, at correct rates, 
to follow the facial morions in the sequence of images. The algorithms 

25 herein can alter the excitation function length by stretching or 

compressing the time frame, by adding or deleting additional frames, by 
shifting frames in time by adding or deleting silence phonemes, by 
introducing pauses, by keeping certain frame patterns constant and by 
stretching others, and in such a manner that the apparent speech is 

38 unchanged except that it matches the facial motions and/or other 
gestures of the speakers. 

The user may also alter the transfer function of the speaker 
as desired. The user can modify the physiological parameters and 
construct a new transfer function using physiological or equivalent 

35 circuit models. Examples are lengthening the vocal tract, changing the 
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glottis to mouth diameter ratio, or increasing the size of the nasal cavity. 
The methods also allow almost arbitrary changes in transfer functional 
construction for amusement, for simulating animal sounds, for 
research, or for special "attention-grabbing" communication applications 
5 by "playing" with the coefficients and synthesizing the resulting speech. 
Once a modified transfer function is formed, as a consequence of altering 
the physiological models or by using empirically determined 
coefficients, the user then makes the corresponding changes in the code 
book. All feature vector coefficients in the code book that correspond to 
1 0 the altered transfer function are changed to make a new code book. The 
methods herein enable such automatic modifications because the 
several functional described above for defining vocal tract transfer 
functions, e.g., the ARMA, equivalent circuit parameters, or 
physiological based functional, are well determined and easily 
1 5 modified. For synthesizing the modified speech, the user proceeds 
according the speech synthesis steps described above. Each selected 
acoustic speech-unit, is associated with a feature vector that includes the 
modified transfer function information, the excitation, prosody, timing 
changes, and control information (including synchronization data). 
20 Another method of altering the data stored in a code book 

that was derived from one person or from an average person is to 
substitute the excitation function coefficient descriptors in a given 
feature vector by those from a more desirable speaker. Similarly, one 
can exchange the transfer function, or the prosody pattern from an 
25 original speaker with those from a more desirable speaker. The user 

then performs, upon demand, the convolving of the excitation function 
with the transfer function to produce a new unit of sound output for the 
purposes of the user. For consistency, such changes must be performed 
on all relevant feature vector coefficients that are stored in the code book 
38 being used. For example, all excitation function coefficient descriptors 
in all feature vector coefficients must be changed according to the 
prescription if one person's glottal characteristics are substituted for 
another's. This is easy to do because all feature vector formats are 
known and their locations in memory are known; thus, algorithmic 
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procedures allow the user to alter a known, set of codebook vectors and 
their specific coefficients. 

These methods for altering and reconstituting speech make 
it possible to generate synthetic excitation functions and transfer 
5 functions that are very unusual. Methods of change include generating 
animal speech by using animal vocal system models, constructing 
physically impossible open-close glottal time functions or transfer 
functions, shifting pitch periods to create very high pitched voicing (e.g., 
dolphin speech at 100kHz), or changing the excitation functions in 
1 0 response to external stimulus such as to follow musical sounds or notes. 
That is, a poor singer could sing into systems similar to those herein, 
and a musically corrected voice would be synthesized and broadcast. Or 
an animal trainer could speak into a processor and have his speech 
sounds transformed to those frequency bands and patterns optimized for 

1 5 the animal being trained. These techniques can easily create physically 

unrealizable feature vectors, based upon exaggerated physiological 
parameters. The technique can also create feature vector alterations to 
obtain amusing sounds (e.g. chipmunk voices) or desirable prosody 
patterns. These special effects can be used for purposes of entertainment 

2 B or research, or other specially desired effects can be easily crea ted using 

the techniques. Since the coding methods are both fundamental and 
convenient to use, these methods are very useful and valuable. 
Speech Telopba^y 

AnalYSis-Svnthesis Tel ephony - VnrnHi ng . 

25 The methods of speech recognition and speech synthesis 

described herein provide a valuable and new method of speech coding 
and decoding for the purposes of real-time Analysis-Synthesis 
Telephony (i.e., Vocoding). It is particularly convenient to use the 
feature vector generating process because the speech segment feature 

38 vectors are in a form immediately usable for synthetic speech and for 
telephony transmission. One method of analysis-synthesis telephony 
(i.e., vocoding) starts with a speaker speaking into a microphone while 
an EM sensor measures glottal tissue motions. Figure 20 shows a view 
of a head with a cutaway of a vocoding telephony handset 90. Handset 
35 90 holds three EM sensors 91, 92, 93 and an acoustic microphone 94. EM 
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sensors 91, 92, 93 are preferably micropower radars optimized for specific 
organ condition sensing, and direct EM waves toward and receive 
reflected EM waves from various speech organs. For example, sensor 93 
is positioned for vocal fold and glottal motion measurements. Handset 
5 90 also includes a transmitting and receiving unit 95, which is connected 
externally through wired or wireless connection 96. Transmitting and 
receiving unit 95 is connected to a control unit and master clock 97, 
which controls a speech coding processor, recognizer code book and 
memory unit 98 to which EM sensors 91, 92, 93 and microphone 94 are 
1 0 connected. Control unit 97 is also connected to a decoder processor, 

speech synthesizer, memory and code book unit 99, which is connected 
to a receiver loud speaker 100. Unit 99 and speaker 100 are mounted in 
an ear piece 101 of handset 90 so that the speaker 100 is positioned over 
the person's ear. Several system functions illustrated in Fig. 20 are 

1 5 similar to those shown in Figure 8. 

The speech is analyzed by deconvolving the excitation 
function from the acoustic output, and feature vectors are formed 
describing each time frame of the speech output. The numerical 
coefficients of these feature vectors can be transmitted directly using 

20 standard telephony coding and transmission techniques. Alternatively, 
the speech sound unit can be speech recognized, and the symbols for the 
recognized unit (e.g. in ASCII or other well known code) can be 
transmitted. Additional control or speaker characterization information 
can be transmitted as desired. The methods for the formation of 

25 "difference feature vectors" and for the identification of "More 

Important" and "Less Important" transfer function coefficients are 
especially useful for telephony because their use reduces the bandwidth 
needed for sending coded voice information. 

At the receiving end of the telephony link, the transmitted 

38 signal is reconstituted into speech. The synthesis procedure may use the 
transmitted feature vectors, it may synthesize new speech from 
transmitted speech symbols, and using its internal code books of stored 
feature vectors in a "text-to-speech" process. The user may choose a 
combined approach using partial speaker information to "personalize" 

35 the synthesized speech to the degree desired. Alternatively, the 
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receiver's controller may recognize incoming coded speech, and direct 
the recognized symbolic information to a local computer system for 
processing or storage purposes, to a fax system or printer to print the 
received symbols, or to an analog recording system for later use by the 
5 intended receiver. 

The method of vocoding herein includes the process of 
attaching additional information to the transmitted speech information- 
packet for each speech frame. This additional information can be used 
by the receiver to perform speaker identification, to do speech alteration, 

IB to translate to a foreign language, to encrypt the data, or to minimize the 
bandwidth. The transmission of the feature vectors thus formed can 
occur in real time over transmission systems such as wire, optical fiber, 
acoustic (e.g., underwater communication) or over wireless systems. 
The method then includes synthesizing the feature vectors into acoustic 

1 5 speech representing the speaker, for the purposes of broadcasting the 

rendered acoustic sounds through the telephony receiver to the listener. 
The speech synthesis part of the vocoding system can be designed to use 
average speaker qualities, or it can be designed to transmit very high 
fidelity speaker-idiosyncratic speech. High fidelity transmission will use 

20 relatively higher bandwidth for the transmission of the more accurate 
description of the feature vector information, than the minimum 
possible, but it will require much less bandwidth than present high 
fidelity voice transmission. Conversely, minimum bandwidth systems 
remove all information about the speaker except for that needed to 

25 communicate minimal voice information. 

When the speaker in a vocoding communication system 
becomes the listener, and the listener the speaker, the vocoding system 
works in the same fashion as described above except for the interchange 
of speaker to listener, and listener to speaker. In addition the process can 

30 operate in real time, which mean that the recognizing, coding, 

recognition (if needed), and synthesizing can take place while users are 
speaking or listening. Real time means that the time delay associated 
with coding, transmitting, and resynthesizing is short enough for the 
user to be satisfied with the processing delay. The computationally 

35 efficient methods of coding, storing, altering, and timing, which have 
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been described herein, make possible the needed rapid coding and 
synthesis. Elements of such a system have been demonstrated 
experimentally by coding several spoken basic speech sounds and 
acoustically synthesizing them using the coded information. 
5 Minimal Bandwidth Transmission Coding: 

Minimum transmission coding is made possible using the 
identification and coding procedures described herein. One method is to 
use the speech compression methods described above. Another is made 
possible when the speech recognition part of the system results in a 
I ft word identification and /or the sending of minimal speaker idiosyncratic 
information. By using speech identification in a system, such as the one 
shown in Fig. 20, each acoustic speech unit is translated to a word 
character computer code (e.g. in ASCII) is then transmitted along with 
little or no speaker voice characterization information, for the purpose 
15 of minimizing the bandwidth of transmission. The symbol 

transmission technique is known to use 100 fold less transmission 
bandwidth than real time speech telephony. Thus the value of this 
transmission bandwidth compression technique is very high. The 
speech compression techniques described above using the coding 
28 procedures herein, is less effective at bandwidth minimization, but it is 
simpler to use, retains most of the speaker's speech qualities, and is 
calculated to use 10 fold less bandwidth than real time speech. 

Reductions in bandwidth (i.e., bandwidth minimization) 
can be attained using many of the well known coding techniques in 
25 present communications, most of which are based upon the principle of 
only transmitting changes in information that are discernible to the user 
and they do not retransmit information every "frame". The "difference 
feature vector" method described above is very useful for this 
application. In addition, bandwidth minimization is further enhanced 
30 by using the minimum quality of speech characterization needed for the 
application. The methods for the characterization and reconstruction of 
speech are especially suitable for these procedures of bandwidth 
minimization, because these methods herein show how to measure and 
characterize the simplest units of speech possible. For example, partial 
35 information on the speaker's physiology can be sent to the receiver's 
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process and incorporated into the synthesis model for more 
personalized speech reconstruction. Once obtained, these speech 
"building" blocks of excitation and transfer function can be 
approximated and used in many ways. In particular, well defined 
5 decisions on the "change information" needed to update the next frame 
of speech, consistent with the user's needs, can be made before the 
information is sent off through the transmission medium. Because the 
coding and resynthesis techniques are so intimately and naturally 
linked, the initial coding for transmission and subsequent decoding and 

1 0 resynthesis is straightforward and economical. These methods are 

valuable because they provide important means to save valuable and 
expensive transmission bandwidth that reduce costs. Another valuable 
use of the method is to allow additional information, such as encryption 
"overhead" or speaker identification, to be transmitted along with the 

1 5 sound information on present fixed bandwidth systems. 
Simultaneous Spoken Language Translation: 

The methods herein for real time speech coding, 
recognition, and resynthesis in a vocoding system are valuable for real 
time speech translation from one language to another. 

2° Step 1: The user speaks into a system such as shown in 

Figs. 8 and 20. The system codes each acoustic speech unit. 

Step 2: The system recognizes the coded speech units and 
forms symbolic text of the letters, words, or other language units such as 
pictograms. 

25 Step 3: The system uses a commercial language A to 

language B translation system, which takes the symbolic text of the 
recognized acoustic language units from Step 2 and translates them into 
symbol text for the language B. 

Step 4: The system uses a commercial (or other) text to 
3B speech converter to convert the symbols in language B into feature 
vectors, together with prosody rules. 

Step 5: The system synthesizes the translated symbols into 
acoustic speech in language B. 

A variant on this method is, in step 2 above, to associate 
55 with each recognized word in the codebook, the associated foreign word. 
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Thus the translation step 3 and the text-to-speech in step 4 is avoided for 
simple translations applications. This language translation system can 
work in real time and be very compact. It can be packaged into a portable 
megaphone (e.g., Fig. 20 but with a translation unit and a megaphone 
5 attached) where the user speaks one language and another language 
comes out. For more complex and more accurate translation 
applications, it can be built into a stationary system as shown in Figure 8. 
Presentation and Tearhing; 

This method of feature vector formation makes it possible 

IB to display the information received for each speech unit for feedback to 
the user. The display information can be graphical on a screen (e.g., 
images of the speaker's vocal tract), or the information can be sounded, 
printed, or transmitted to a user via tactile or electrical stimulation. The 
use of feature vectors based upon physiological parameters aid in the 

1 5 visual display of the sizes and positions of the vocal tract articulators of 
the speaker. These can be used for purposes of speech correction, real 
time speech assistance, and speech education because the information 
can be used to illustrate the problems with the positioning of the 
speaker's vocal organs for the attempted sounds. Conversely, the 

2B methods herein enable the illustration of the corrected vocal organ 

positioning for the desired sound, using reference codebooks of correct 
feature vectors. These procedures are very valuable for speech 
correction and for foreign language teaching. The capacity to recognize 
the user's speech and to communicate the characteristics of the speech 

25 back to a disabled user, in real time, is of great value to speech impaired 
persons. For example, a deaf speaker can receive feedback stimulus, via 
tactile or electrical signals to his skin or to his inner organs, on the 
quality of their articulation. 
Conclusion 

3B The invention includes a method of measuring and 

generating in an automatic manner an accurate speech excitation 
function of any speaker for one or several sequential speech time frame 
intervals. Simultaneously, the acoustic signal is measured and the 
excitation function is deconvolved from it, leading to a speech tract 

35 transfer function for one or several sequential speech time frame 
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intervals. The invention includes methods of accurately timing, coding 
these data into feature vectors, and storing the information into code 
books. 

There are two types of excitation functions—voiced and 

5 unvoiced-and a few sounds use both together. To generate the voiced 
excitation function, the volume air flow through the glottis, or the post- 
glottal pressure, is measured by measuring glottal tissue locations using 
EM waves. Air flow through the area of the glottal opening can be 
measured during voiced speech by using EM sensors to measure the 

B change in reflection level of the glottal region as the vocal folds open 
and close, and then using calibrations and models to obtain the air flow. 
Similarly, pressure can be measured. EM sensors measure reflection 
changes from the front or sides of the speaker's voice box (Adam's 
apple). An analytic calculation of the area opening is derived from a 

5 model functional dependence of EM reflectivity from the opening. A 
second technique to obtain the area is to correlate the reflected EM signal 
with measured optical images of the area of the opening of a 
representative set of speakers' glottises. A third technique is to use one 
or more range gated EM sensors to accurately follow the reflection from 

0 one Of both edges of the glottal opening, in the sensors' line of sight, and 
to calibrate such signals with optical images. A fourth method is to 
construct a table of EM signals versus calibrated, in situ, air flow or 
pressure sensor signals on representative speakers during a training 
period. 

5 Known equations or calibrations defining the volume air 

flow through the glottal opening (between the vocal folds), under 
conditions of constant transglottal pressure, can be used to define 
volume air flow vs. time in an absolute or relative fashion. This 
volume air flow function provides a new and valuable description of 

B the human vocal tract voiced excitation function for each time frame of 
voiced speech. Similarly, post glottal air pressure can be calibrated and 
obtained, as needed, for correction of transglottal pressure estimates and 
other applications. 

The change in the air flow as a function of time for the 

J voiced excitation function can be estimated in cases when the 
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transglottal pressure is not constant during the time frame of 
estimation. This process makes use of calculated back pressure from the 
estimated transfer function, which is then used to make a first order air 
flow correction. The estimation uses models of the allowed glottal 
5 motion to determine valid glottal motions due to changes in back 
pressure as a function of frequency, or it uses direct measurement of 
tissue motions due to the pressure variations. 

Acoustically generated noise can be removed from the 
glottal signal by using microphone information to subtract the noise 

1 B signal, or by using Fourier transform techniques to filter out acoustic 
signals from the glottal motion signals. 

The functional shape of the volume air flow excitation 
function in real time, and in transform space (Fourier or Z transform), 
can be approximated, including the glottal zero (or closed) time. An 

1 5 excitation feature vector is constructed by defining an approximation 
functional (or table) to the measured excitation function and by 
obtaining a series of numerical coefficients that describe the functional 
fitting to the numerical data for the defined time frame(s). 

The number of speech frame time intervals during which 

2B both the excitation function and the acoustic output remain constant is 
determined. Constant is defined as the signal remaining within a band 
of acceptable change in real time or transform space. A feature vector 
can be defined describing both the excitation function and the defined 
number of time frames during which the two functions remain 

25 constant. 

A slowly changing functional form (such as pitch period) of 
the volume air flow excitation function, and corresponding acoustic 
output, over several speech time frame intervals can also be 
determined, and a feature vector defined describing the excitation 

3B function and the functional changes for the defined time frames. Other 
slow changes such as amplitude can be similarly described. 

The measured excitation function, including noise and 
back pressure terms, can be compared to an average speaker and a 
feature vector defined based upon deviations (i.e., differences) from the 

35 voiced excitation function of an average speaker or of a specific speaker. 
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This can be done in real time or Fourier space. Similarly, difference 
feature vectors can be formed by comparing a recently obtained featured 
vector to one obtained from an earlier time frame. 

The invention also includes using the voiced excitation 
5 function periods as master timing units for the definition of time frames 
during speech processing. This includes defining the beginning and end 
of a glottal open-close cycle, obtaining the times of glottal closure (i.e., no 
air flow) within the cycle, and joining one such cycle to the next for 
concatenation of all information obtained in one speech time frame to 

1 B that obtained in the previous or next time frame. 

Single or multiple time frame timing unit measurements 
can be made of simultaneous speech organ conditions and other 
conditions such as video, electrical skin potential, air flow, magnetic 
resonance images, or ultrasonic wave propagation. 

1 5 The invention includes characterizing and storing as part 

of a feature vector the automatically generated time frame information; 
associating each speech time frame with a continuous timing clock, and 
storing this absolute timing information as part of a feature vector; and 
using such defined time frames for the purposes of speech 

28 reconstruction, speech synchronization with visual images, 

visualization of vocal organ conditions for training or speech prosthesis, 
speaker identification, foreign language translation, and coded 
telephony. 

The invention includes methods to estimate the unvoiced 
25 excitation functions of the speaker during defined speech time frames, 
by determining that speech is occurring without vocal fold motion. A 
"modified white noise" excitation function is then selected from a 
functional form that has been validated by listeners and by analysis to 
provide an accurate excitation function to excite the known transfer 
38 functions of average speakers (in the language of the speaker) to 

simulate the measured acoustic output for known sounds. A second 
method is to deconvolute the known transfer function for the unvoiced 
sound from the acoustic output and obtain a measured unvoiced 
excitation function source. 
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Speech unit time frames are defined when unvoiced 
speech is being sounded by the speaker during the speech time frames of 
interest. The algorithm is to simply measure the time duration over 
which the acoustic spectrum is constant and record that time to be the 
frame duration; or, using spectral constancy, and times defined by 
extrapolated or interpolated voiced-speech time frame duration from 
the preceding or following voiced speech periods; or by using pre- 
defined time frame periods, e.g. 50 ms. 

A preferred unvoiced-excitation-function feature-vector is 
defined by the Fourier transform for one or more speech time frame 
intervals during which the excitation function is constant or slowly 
varying. The number of unvoiced speech frames during which a 
constant or slowly changing unvoiced excitation of the vocal tract is 
occurring is determined, and a feature vector is defined that describes 
the excitation function, the time frame duration, and the slow changes 
in the excitation function over the defined time frames. 

The invention includes a method of measuring and 
recording the acoustic output of the human speaker, simultaneously 
with the EM sensor signals, during one or more speech time frames and 
storing the information with sufficient linearity, dynamic range, and 
sampling bandwidth for the user's application . 

The microphone voltage amplitude vs. time signal 
recorded during the speech time interval frame or frames is 
characterized in real time or in Fourier frequency space for the purpose 
of deconvoluting the excitation function from the recorded acoustic 
output function. Information is selected from the recorded microphone 
voltage vs. time signal that is statistically valid and characterizes the 
sound pressure amplitude vs. time or the sound pressure Fourier 
amplitude and phase vs. frequency during the desired time frame (s) for 
the purposes of subsequent processing. The lip-to-microphone acoustic 
radiation transfer function can be deconvolved, in Fourier space or in 
real time space, to remove instrument artifacts, to simplify the transfer 
function, and to enable more rapid convergence of deconvolution 
procedures in subsequent processing steps. 
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The invention includes a method of using EM speech 
organ position or velocity information (e.g., vocal folds) for one or 
several sequential speech time frames to deconvolve the vocal system 
source function from the measured acoustic speech output from a 
5 human speaker. This makes possible an accurate numerical 

representation of the transfer function of the human vocal tract in use 
during the time frame(s) over which deconvolution is performed. 
Deconvolving can be done by real time, by time series techniques, by fast 
Fourier transform techniques, by model based transform techniques, and 
I 8 other techniques well known to experts in the field of data processing 
and deconvolution. 

A human speaker's vocal tract transfer function used 
during one or more speech time interval frames is obtained by using 
well known deconvolution techniques (such as that associated with the 
1 5 ARMA approach) by dividing the transformed microphone acoustic 
pressure signal by the transformed excitation source signal. The lip to 
microphone transfer function, or other known functionals, can be 
obtained as needed by deconvolving, fitting to known functionals, or 
other well known numerical techniques. 
28 Additional information on the positions of individual 

organ locations, and thus the shape of the vocal tract, can be obtained 
through the use of other EM sensor data, with or without simultaneous 
acoustic data, to determine the optimal transfer function functional 
structure for best convergence or most accurate fitting. An example is to 
25 choose the appropriate number of poles and zeros in the ARMA 
functional description for each speech time interval frame. 

A speech transfer-function feature-vector can be defined 
from the amplitude and phase vs. frequency intervals from the 
deconvolving of the excitation function from the acoustic output 
3B function, using Fourier transform or other techniques. The function 
can be defined by a table of numerical values or be fit by a known 
functional form and associated numerical parameter coefficients. 

The invention includes a method of approximating the 
transfer function by using the well known pole-zero (or time series a, b 
35 coefficient) approximation techniques such as used by the auto 
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regressive-moving average (ARMA) technique. Transfer function 
feature vectors are formed for the speech time interval frame or frames, 
including obtaining amplitude, phase, type of functional form, defining 
functional coefficients, time duration of feature vector, and other 
5 necessary information. 

A feature vector describing the transfer function is formed 
by using the pole and zero representation or the a, b representation of 
the ARMA description for the speech time interval frame or frames of 
interest. A feature vector describing the transfer function is also formed 
10 by using defined ARMA functional forms which are based upon fixing 
the numbers of poles and zeros to be used (or alternatively the a, b 
values) of the ARMA description for the speech time interval frame or 
frames of interest. 

The invention includes defining a difference "Pole-Zero" 
1 5 (or a, b) feature vector by storing differences in each vector element from 
a previously defined known type of speaker or by storing differences 
from past time frames during a constant period of use. It also includes 
the definition of "more important" pole-zero (or a,b) values which 
define major tract dimensions, and "less important" values which 
28 define the idiosyncratic sounds of an individual human speaker. 

The invention includes approximating the transfer 
function by using well known electrical and/or mechanical analogies of 
the acoustic system which are predefined by foreknowledge of the 
human vocal tract acoustic system, including transfer function "feature- 
25 vector" formation for the speech time interval frame(s). Feature vectors 
describing the transfer function are formed by using the impedances, 
(i.e., the Z's), or circuit values (e.g. L's, C's, R's, G's) in the electrical 
analog models. A feature vector can be defined by storing differences in 
each vector element from a previously defined known type of speaker, 
38 or from coefficients obtained in a previous time frame. 

The feature vector and excitation function information can 
be used to define the physiological parameters of the human speaker. 
The transfer function parameters are used to define the electrical analog 
models and are associated with physiological parameters such as tract 
35 length, mouth cavity length, sinus volume, mouth volume, pharynx 
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dimensions, air passage wall compliance, and other parameters well 
known to acoustic speech experts. The excitation function information 
can be used to define the masses, spring constants, and damping of the 
glottal membranes. 
5 A feature vector describing the transfer function can be 

formed by using the physiological dimensions of the speaker that are 
defined by the measured and derived transfer functions for the vocal 
tract configurations and used by the speaker during the speech time 
interval frame or frames of interest. A feature vector is also formed by 
1 B storing differences in each feature vector element from a previously 
defined known type of speaker as a feature vector, or from coefficients 
taken in a previous time frame. 

The invention includes a method of defining for each time 
frame and for multiple time frames, a sound feature vector that is a 
1 5 "vector of vectors". It is comprised of the user defined needed 

information from the excitation function feature vectors, vocal tract 
transfer function feature vectors, prosody feature vectors, acoustic 
feature vectors, riming information, and control information for all 
acoustic sound units, over as many time frames as needed, for the 
28 application in the language of use. It includes obtaining and storing 
such vectors in a data base (i.e. library or code book) during training 
sessions. The data bases are designed for rapid search and retrieval 
during real time usage. This method includes defining each unique 
speaker, defining reference speakers using individuals or averaged 
25 speaker groups, or translating coefficients to a hypothetical speaker 

using normalization, or artificial modifications of the functionals and 
their coefficients. It also includes forming such a vector over one or 
more defined speech frames, which includes the formation of the above 
for all syllables, phonemes, PLUs, diphones, triphones, multiphones, 
38 words, phrases, and other structures as needed in the language of use 
and for the application. 

The stored feature vector information, contained in the 
type of functional and the defining feature vector coefficients on a given 
speaker can be used to normalize the output of the subject speaker to 
35 that of an average speaker. This normalization method recognizes the 
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differences of an individual by comparing his individual excitation 
function and transfer function coefficients for known sounds, to those of 
a reference speaker's excitation function and transfer function 
coefficients, for the same sound during training sessions. The simplest 
5 method is the method of replacement of reference speaker feature 

vectors with those of the user and a second method is to replace feature 
vectors describing difficult sound combination. These personalize the 
code books and make comparison more accurate, and retrieval of vectors 
very individualized. A third method is a method of extremes, in which 

1 B a mapping is made from the extremal values of each coefficient in the 
feature vector of the user to those a reference speaker. The values 
include the coefficient range-extremes for all necessary sound units for 
the application, and are obtained during training. Then feature vector 
coefficients obtained each time frame are normalized to those of the 

1 5 reference speaker by using a linear fractional mapping. This approach 
removes much of each individual's articulation variability, and allows 
the formation of a speaker independent feature vector for each time 
frame. In this manner, a speech sound can be associated with a sound 
symbol in a stored library with very low ambiguity and very high 

28 probability of identification. This approach also removes instrument 
variations. 

The method includes quantizing the normalized feature 
vector coefficients into a limited set of values that reflect bands-of- 
distinguishability for the application. It is known that articulators must 

25 change their position or condition a certain amount for a noticeable 

speech difference to be considered important by the user. The bands of 
coefficient values that are perceived to be constant, are measured during 
system set-up and during training. As each normalized coefficient is 
obtained, it is mapped into one of a few values that reflect the 

38 "quantized" aspects of the speech articulator. This approach makes 

possible very rapid table look up, using the coefficients themselves to 
directly access codebook addresses for the corresponding stored reference 
feature vector . 

The complete feature vector for several time frames, oyer 

35 which slow change or no change at all in the vector coefficients, can be 
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collapsed to a feature vector describing one speech frame. In addition, 
the collapsed feature vector contains a few additional coefficients 
describing the total recorded duration of the sequence of constant time 
frames, plus some that define a model of the slow changes in one or a 

5 few coefficients over the entire sequence. This procedure is a method of 
speech compression that removes redundant information, and yet 
retains as many of the speaker's qualities as desired for the application. 

The complete feature vectors, for one or more time frames, 
can be compared to stored information on a known human for the 

0 purpose of speaker identification, and providing statistics of 

identification. Such comparisons can be performed automatically over 
several time frame units, isolated time frame units, or on sequences of 
units where stored information on the desired speaker's identity is 
available from a preformed library. The speaker can speak prearranged 

5 words or can respond to information presented by the system, or the 
system can recognize sequences of units, using speech recognition, and 
compare them to stored information on the desired speaker's identity 
obtained from a pre-formed library. 

The invention provides a method to code an individual's 

B speech, hot knowing the language being spoken, and to search through a 
series of code books for one or more languages to identify the language 
being spoken. The process makes use of the statistics of each language's 
sounds, sound patterns, and special unique sounds to obtain the 
language recognition. 

5 The invention includes a method of speech recognition 

based upon using the feature vectors for the purposes of identifying all 
sound units in a given language. The simplest recognition technique, 
directly applicable with the methods herein because of their accuracy, is 
often called a phonetic template approach. A feature vector describes the 

B condition of a speech unit with sufficient information, including 

redundancy and model constraints, that the phoneme (or other simple 
speech sound unit) of speech can be defined for the time period and be 
directly matched to a pre-formed vector stored in a codebook. 

The sound unit under consideration, once identified with 

5 very high probability, is associated with a symbol. Symbols can be letters. 
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ASCII computer code, pictogram symbols, telephony code, or other 
coding known to practitioners of speech recognition, synthesis, 
telephony and similar activities. 

The invention includes a second method of speech 
5 recognition that uses Hidden Markov Model (HMM) techniques on a 
multi-time-frame feature-vector to statistically identify the sequence of 
phonemes being spoken in the examined time frames. The feature 
vectors are so accurate that this approach becomes fast, accurate, and 
accommodates large natural language, continuous speech vocabularies. 
1 B This includes a learning phase as is well known for the HMM approach 
to conventional speech recognition. HMM techniques can be used to 
identify the diphones, triphones, multiphones, words, and word 
sequences in the examined time frame. 

The invention includes a method of using joint probability 
15 on the feature vectors to statistically identify the phoneme being spoken 
in the examined time frame using multiple sensor input. Joint 
probability includes the use of a conventional speech recognition 
technique for the first step. It estimates the identify of one or more 
sound units and it records its probabilities of identification for the next 
28 step. The second step is to use the EM/ acoustic defined feature vectors, 
obtained by deconvolving, to estimate separately the identity of the 
sound unit, and to assign a second set of probability estimates for the 
nonacoustic case. A third step uses EM sensor information alone and a 
third set of identified speech units and their probabilities are formed. 
25 The final step is to join the probabilities of each estimate to obtain a 

more accurate identification of the word unit than either an all acoustic 
system, an EM/acoustic, or an all EM feature vector system could 
accomplish by themselves. The joint probability technique can identify 
the diphones, triphones, multiphones, words, and word sequences in 
38 the examined time frame. 

The invention also includes a method of using exclusive 
probability on the feature vectors to statistically differentiate between 
acoustically similar phonemes being spoken in the examined time 
frame using several different sensor information sets. Exclusive 
35 probability means starting, for example, with a conventional speech 
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recognition technique to estimate the identity of one or more sound 
units. They may have similar probabilities of being defined using 
conventional acoustic techniques alone (i.e. there remains ambiguity in 
a statistical sense). The second step is to use, for example, the 
5 EM/acoustic defined feature vectors of each of the one or more 

acoustically identified phonemes to estimate separately the identity of 
the sound units, and to assign an estimate of the probability based on 
EM/ acoustic generated vectors for each ambiguous sound unit. Any 
sound unit from the first step that does not meet a minimum 

1 B probability from the second step, is removed from further consideration 
(i.e., it is excluded). This reduces computational time, because those 
units that are rejected early, are no longer considered. A third step can 
use EM sensor information alone, to test the remaining sound units 
from steps 1 and 2, and if they do not meet the criteria, they are rejected. 

1 5 A final step is to join the probabilities of each estimate to obtain the 

most accurate identification of the remaining word unit or units, than 
either an all acoustic system, or an all EM/acoustic feature vector system 
could accomplish. In this manner, one can exclude all of the units 
identified from the first step (e.g., acoustically identified sound units in 

28 this example) except for one that meets the criteria defined by 

comparison with the library of stored feature vectors for the following 
steps. The order of sensor approach can be interchanged. The exclusive 
probability technique can identify the diphones, triphones, multiphones, 
words, and word sequences in the examined time frame. 

25 The invention includes a method of using neural network 

algorithms to associate a pattern described with the feature vectors in 
conjunction with the symbolic representation of the corresponding 
sound units. This method uses the usual training methods for neural 
networks (including normalization and quantization of input feature 

3B vectors), the averaging of speakers (one or more), and associating the 

inputs though the neural network algorithms (back propagation, two or 
more layers, etc.) with known words or other speech units. Once 
trained, the networks provide a rapid association of an input feature 
vector to an identified output speech unit symbol because the input data 
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from the methods are so well defined, speaker independent, and 
accurate. 

The invention includes a method of synthesizing high 
quality, idiosyncratic speech from stored EM sensor obtained data for an 
5 individual speaker. Individual speaker means coding the speech of an 
average office dictation worker or a famous actor. The quality of the 
speech depends upon the quality of the coding of the original feature 
vectors, their storage in a code book, and the retrieval methods and 
concatenation methods. First the needed speech units are recorded, 

1 8 coded, and stored with associated symbols in a code book. Second, a 
commercial text to speech translator is used that identifies all of the 
required speech units (phonemes, diphones, triphones, etc.) from 
written text for the purpose of retrieving the desired speech feature 
vectors from the code book. Next the sound units to be used, the timing 

15 of the units, and the prosody are selected. The units are joined together 
by cOnvoluting the excitation functions with the transfer functions to 
produce the output sound function, and using, in the preferred 
embodiment, the period of glottal closure as the timing "mark" for 
joining speech interval segments. Finally prosody is provided for each 

28 speech unit or combination of speech units; in particular it sets the 

sound level, and the pitch change from the beginning of the unit to the 
end as defined by phrasing and punctuation. Other concatenation 
approaches can be used as well, because the procedures allow easy 
selection of function values and derivatives. 

25 The invention includes a method of altering the 

synthesized speech by altering the stored speech feature vectors. The 
pitch is changed by modifying the excitation function feature vector by 
increasing the number of glottal open and close cycles per unit time, and 
then convoluting this higher pitch excitation with the vocal tract 

38 transfer functions for each defined length feature time interval. This is 
done by compressing the descriptors of the excitation function so that a 
similar, but shortened pattern, in time, is derived. The individual 
speech feature vector can be altered to a predefined normalized speech 
vector. In addition, speech duration can be shortened or lengthened by 
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adding or subtracting speech frames, including silence periods, in units 
of glottal periods. 

The transfer function of the speaker can be altered in a 
known way by altering the physiological parameters in a known way, 
5 such as lengthening the vocal tract or increasing the size of the nasal 
cavity based upon the automatically derived data. Once the 
physiological parameters are changed, then a new transfer function 
feature vector (along with excitation and prosody vector elements) is 
formed based upon the new physiology of the vocal tract for the time 
B frame being investigated. 

The excitation function of a more desirable speaker, or the 
transfer function, or the prosody pattern for a given speaker can be 
substituted, before performing the convolution, upon demand, for the 
purpose of improved speech synthesis. 

Synthetic excitation functions (e.g. unphysical open-close 
shapes, or very high pitch) can be generated, or non-physical modified 
transfer functions (e.g. based upon exaggerated physiological parameters) 
or amusing or desirable prosody patterns for the purposes of 
entertainment, speech research, animal research or training, or specially 
desired effects. 

The invention includes using these coding techniques for 
the purposes of coding the feature vectors of a speaker speaking into a 
telephony set transmitter microphone. This coding includes attaching 
additional information as desired such as speaker identification, speech 
alteration if needed, and translating the feature vectors into appropriate 
code for transmission. The real time speech recognition of the speech 
can occur and the corresponding symbol can be identified, and 
transmitted with dramatic drop in bandwidth. These methods allow 
simplified encryption, foreign language translation, and minimal 
bandwidth coding for the transmission of the coded units via wire, 
optical fiber, or wireless in real time. The methods include how to 
synthesize the coded speech (e.g., symbols or feature vectors) into 
acoustic speech representing the speaker for broadcasting the rendered 
acoustic sounds through the telephony receiver to the listener. The 
speech synthesis can also be designed to use for identifying, sending, 
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and/ or synthesizing prestored average speaker qualities, to send 
"difference feature vectors", to send partial information using "most 
important" and "less important" functional fitting terms. It can be 
designed to transmit very high fidelity speaker idiosyncratic speech, and 
5 thereby use relatively higher bandwidth for the transmission of the 

more accurate description of the feature vector information, or minimal 
quality to minimize bandwidth. 

The inverse communication channel works in the same 
fashion, except the listener becomes the speaker and the speaker the 
1 8 listener. Real time means that the recognizing, coding, and synthesizing 
can take place while speakers are speaking or while speech is being 
synthesized and with a time delay that is short enough for the users to 
be satisfied. 

The invention also includes telephone coding using 

1 5 identification procedures where the speech recognition results in a word 
identification. The word character computer code (e.g. ASCII) is 
transmitted along with none or minimal speaker voice characterization 
information for the purpose of minimizing the bandwidth of 
transmission. Word (i.e., language symbols such as letters, pictograms, 

28 and other symbols) transmission is known to be about 100 fold less 

demanding of transmission bandwidth than present speech telephony; 
thus the value of this transmission is very high. 

The methods include communication feedback to a user for 
many applications because the physiological as well as acoustic 

25 information is accurately coded and available for display or feedback. 
For speech correction or for foreign language learning, displays of the 
vocal organs show organ mispositioning by the speaker. For deaf 
speakers, mis-articulated sounds are identified and fed back using visual, 
tactile, or electrical stimulus units. 

38 Changes and modifications in the specifically described 

embodiments can be carried out without departing from the scope of the 
invention which is intended to be limited only by the scope of the 
appended claims. 
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THE INVENTION CLAIMED IS 

1. A method for characterizing speech, comprising: 
directing EM radiation toward speech organs of a speaker; 
detecting EM radiation scattered from the speech organs to 

obtain speech organ- information; 
5 detecting acoustic speech output from the speaker to obtain 

acoustic speech information; 

combining the EM speech organ information with the 
acoustic speech information using a speech coding algorithm to obtain 
the speaker's excitation function and speech tract transfer function. 

2. The method of Claim 1 further comprising defining a 
speech time frame. 

3. The method of Claim 2 further comprising defining the 
time of start, stop, and duration of the speech time frame. 

4. The method of Claim 2 further comprising forming 
feature vectors for each speech time frame. 

5. The method of Claim 1 further comprising 
deconvolving the speech excitation function from the acoustic speech 
information to produce a deconvolved transfer function. 

6. The method of Claim 5 further comprising forming a 
feature vector by fitting the deconvolved transfer function to a 
mathematical model. 

7. The method of Claim 6 wherein the feature vector is 
formed by one of numerical table look-up, Fourier transform, an ARMA 
model technique, an electrical or mechanical analog model of the 
acoustic system, or an organ-dimension physiological /acoustic-model of 

5 the acoustic system. 
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8. The method of Claim 6 further comprising choosing the 
transfer function mathematical model using EM sensor information 
describing the dimensions and locations of vocal organs. 

9. The method of Claim 8 further comprising obtaining the 
transfer function using real time measurements. 

10. The method of Claim 1 wherein the EM radiation is 
directed to and reflected from the glottal region and is sensed in the near 
field mode, the intermediate field mode, or the far field mode. 

11. The method of Claim 2 wherein the speech time frame 
is defined by measuring glottal opening and closing using reflected EM 
waves. 

12. The method of Claim 11 further comprising defining a 
composite time frame from two or more glottal opening and closing 
time frames. 

13. The method of Claim 11 further comprising 
precalibrating an EM sensor so that the EM signals can be converted to 
either pressure and/or volume air flow in real time. 

14. The method of Claim 11 wherein a voiced excitation 
function feature vector is described by numerical table values or by 
fitting a mathematical functional model to the numerical table values. 

15. The method of Claim 2 comprising obtaining the 
excitation function for unvoiced speech. 

16. The method of Claim 15 comprising defining an 
unvoiced speech time frame by the absence of EM detected glottal 
opening/ closing and the presence of acoustic output. 

17. The method of Claim 11 comprising forming the 
feature vector for combined voiced and unvoiced speech time frames. 

18. The method of Claim 4 further comprising forming 
difference feature vectors. 

19. The method of Claim 6 further comprising dividing the 
transfer function into "important" pole-zero terms describing major 
vocal tract configurations and "less-important" pole-zero terms 
describing idiosyncratic speaker's vocal organ physical and acoustical 
conditions. 

20. The method of Claim 4 further comprising comparing a 
feature vector to stored feature vector information to identify a speaker. 

21. The method of Claim 4 further comprising comparing a 
feature vector to stored feature vector information in many language 
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codebooks to identify the language being used by the speaker for the 
formation of acoustic speech units. 

22. The method of Claim 4 further comprising 
normalizing the feature vector of a speaker to that of one or more 
reference speakers. 

23. The method of Claim 4 further comprising quantizing a 
continuous coefficient-value band of a feature vector to a small number 
of distinct coefficient values representing a small number of distinct 
user-discernible, application-related speech conditions defined by each 
coefficient, 

24. The method of Claim 4 further comprising defining 
acoustic speech unit feature vectors by combining one or more excitation 
function feature vectors, vocal tract transfer function feature vectors, 
prosody feature vectors, riming, algorithm control coefficients, 
neighboring frame connectivity coefficients, and acoustic feature vectors 
for all acoustic units in a language. 

25. The method of Claim 24 further comprising generating 
said combined feature vectors with identifying symbols for all acoustic 
speech units used in a language and storing them in a library, codebook 
or data base. 

26. The method of Claim 24 further comprising averaging 
feature vector coefficients from the excitation, transfer, acoustic, prosody, 
and timing functions of one or more speakers to form a reference 
speaker acoustic sound unit feature vector and storing them in a 
codebook or data base. 

27. The method of Claim 24 further comprising modifying 
feature vector coefficients and functional representations of the 
excitation, transfer, acoustic> prosody, neighboring frame connectivity, 
and timing functions of one or more speakers to form a modified 
acoustic sound unit feature vector and storing them in a codebook or 
data base. 

28. The method of Claim 25 further comprising associating 
a foreign language word or phrase symbol in a second language with 
each unit of a first language coded by a speaker or speakers and storing 
them in a codebook or data base. 

29. The method of Claim 24 further comprising storing the 
acoustic speech unit feature vectors in a library, code book, or database. 
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30. The method of Claim 4 further comprising identifying 
all sound units in a language from the feature vectors. 

31. The method of Claim 30 further comprising identifying 
all acoustic speech units in a language by a method selected from the 
group consisting of template matching techniques, HMM techniques, 
neural network techniques, a method of joint probabilities of two or 

5 more identifying algorithms, and a method of exclusion to reject 
identified units in a sequence of tests by two or more identifying 
algorithms. 

32. The method of Claim 30 further comprising identifying 
each acoustic speech unit with a symbol of the language unit identified. 

33. The method of Claim 1 further comprising 
synthesizing speech from the EM and acoustic speech organ 
information. 

34. The method of Claim 33 wherein speech is synthesized 

by: 

generating a code book of reference speaker feature vectors 
and identifying symbols; 
5 identifying speech units for synthesis using a text to speech 

translator; 

selecting the sound units and timing; 

providing selected sound feature vectors from a stored data 

base; 

8 concatenating the sound units in speech sound sequences; 

modifying feature vector coefficients or sequences of 
feature vector coefficients using prosody rules; 

modifying the time duration of individual sounds; and 
generating sound feature vectors by convolving the 
5 modified excitation functions with the modified transfer functions to 
produce an output sound function. 

35. The method of Claim 34 further comprising measuring 
positions on an excitation function amplitude versus time function to 
join speech interval segments together. 

36. The method of Claim 35 further comprising using a 
time during glottal closure as a timing marker for joining speech frame 
segments. 
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37. The method of Claim 1 further comprising coding 
acoustic speech units, transmitting the codes to a receiver system, and 
reconstructing the transmitted codes to acoustic speech. 

38. The method of Claim 37 wherein the codes are 
symbolic codes. 

39. The method of Claim 37 further comprising modifying 
the codes to transmit minimal information, and reconstructing the 
codes to acoustic speech using locally stored code books of reference 
speakers. 

40. The method of Claim 37 further comprising obtaining 
an associated foreign language symbol or speech code, transmitting the 
foreign language code to the receiver system, and reconstructing to 
acoustic speech in the foreign language. 

41. The method of Claim 37 further coding the acoustic 
speech units in a first language, transmitting the coded information 
from the first language, recognizing the transmitted coded units, 
obtaining associated language symbols or speech codes in a second 

5 language from a system codebook at the receiver system, and 

reconstructing acoustic speech in the second language at the receiver 
system. 

42. The method of Claim 4 further comprising 
communicating back to the speaker or to others speech organ 
articulation qualities, which are coded in the feature vectors for the 
speech time frames, by using communication vehicles selected from the 

5 group consisting of visual images, printed information, acoustic 
messages, and tactile and/or electrical stimulus. 

43. The method of Claim 24 where a speech segment is 
compressed by: 

forming a sequence of feature vectors for each sequential 
time frame in the speech segment; 
5 comparing sequential changes in the feature vector 

coefficients, for each feature vector in the sequence, against a predefined 
model describing change in one or more of the coefficients over the 
sequential time frames; 

forming a single representative feature vector for several 
I B time frames over which the coefficients meet the criteria of the 
predefined model; 
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adding to the representative feature vector extra coefficients 
describing the predefined model and a parametric fit to the model; 

adding the total duration time of the several time frames to 
1 5 the representative, multi-time frame feature vector as an extra 
coefficient; 

storing or transmitting the compressed segment 
electronically. 
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Description 

HELD OF THE INVENTION 

This invention relates generally to computer sys- 
tems, and more particularly to computerized human- 
computer interlaces. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

Computer vision-based sensing of users enables a 
new class of public multi-user computer interfaces. An 
interface such as an automated information dispensing 
kiosk represents a computing paradigm that differs from 
the conventional desktop environment and correspond- 
ingly requires a user interface that is unlike the tradi- 
tional Window. Icon, Mouse and Pointer (WIMP) 
interface. Consequently, as user interfaces evolve and 
migrate off the desktop, vision-based human sensing 
will play an increasingly important role in human-com- 
puter interaction. 

Human sensing techniques that use computer 
vision can play a significant role in public user interfaces 
for kiosk-like computerized appliances. Computer vision 
using unobtrusive video cameras can provide a wealth 
of information about users, ranging from their three 
dimensional location to their facial expressions, and 
body posture and movements. Although vision-based 
human sensing has received increasing attention, rela- 
tively tittle work has been done on integrating this tech- 
nology into functioning user interfaces. 

The dynamic, unconstrained nature of a public 
space, such as a shopping mall, poses a challenging 
user interface problem for a computerized kiosk. This 
user interface problem can be referred to as the public 
user interface problem, to differentiate it from interac- 
tions that take place in a structured, single-user desktop 
environments. A fully automated public kiosk interface 
must be capable of actively initiating and terminating 
interactions with users. The kiosk must also be capable 
of dividing its resources among multiple users in an 
equitable manner. 

The prior art technique for sensing users as applied 
in the Alive system is described in "Pfinder: Real-time 
Tracking of the Human Body, " Christopher Wren, Ali 
Azarbayejani, Trevor Darrell, and Alex PentJand, IEEE 
1996. Another prior art system is described in "Real- 
time Self-calibrating Stereo Person Tracking Using 3-D 
Shape Estimation from Blob Features, " Ali Azarbayejani 
and Alex Pentland, ICPR January 1996. 

The Alive system senses only a single user, and 
addresses only a constrained virtual world environment. 
Because the user is immersed in a virtual world, the 
context for the interaction is straight-forward, and, sim- 
ple vision and graphics techniques can be employed. 
Sensing multiple users in an unconstrained real-world 
environment, and providing behavior-driven output in 
the context of that environment presents more complex 



vision and graphics problems stemming from the 
requirement of real world interaction that are not 
addressed in prior art systems. 

The .Alive system fits, a specific geometric shape 

5 model, such as a Gaussian ellipse, to a description rep- 
resenting the human user. The human shape model is 
referred to as a "blob." This method of describing 
shapes is generally inflexible. The Alive syetem uses a 
Gaussian color model which limits the description of the 

10 users to one dominant color. Such a limited color model 
limits the ability of the system to distinguish among mul- 
tiple users. 

The prior art system, supra, by Azarbayejani uses a 
self-calibrating blob stereo approach based on a Gaus- 

15 sian color blob model. This system has all of the disad- 
vantages of inflexibility of the Gaussian model. The self- 
calibrating aspect of this system may be applicable to a 
desktop setting, where a single user can tolerate the 
delay associated with self-calibration. In a kiosk setting, 

20 it would be preferable to calibrate the system in advance 
so it will function immediately for each new user. 

The prior art systems use the placement of the 
user's feet on the ground plane to determine the posi- 
tion of the user within the interaction space. This is a 

25 reasonable approach in a constrained virtual -reality 
environment, but this simplistic method is not accepta- 
ble in a real-world kiosk setting where the user's feet 
may not be visible due to occlusion by nearer objects in 
the environment. Furthermore, the requirement to 

30 detect the ground plane may not be convenient in prac- 
tice because it tends to put strong constraints on the 
environment. 

It remains desirable to have an interface paradigm 
for a computerized kiosk in which computer vision tech- 

35 niques are used not only to sense users but also to 
interact with them. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

40 The problems of the public user interface for com- 
puters are solved by the present invention of a computer 
vision technique for the visual sensing of humans, the 
modeling of response behaviors, and audiovisual feed- 
back to the user in the context of a computerized kiosk. 

45 The invention, in its broad form, resides in a compu- 
terized method and apparatus for interacting wrtre a 
moving object in a scene observable with a camera, as 
recited in claims 1 and 10 respectively. 

In a preferred embodiment described hereinafter, 

so the kiosk has three basic functional components: a vis- 
ual sensing component, a behavior module and a 
graphical/audio module. It has an optional component 
that contains three dimensional information of the envi- 
ronment, or observed scene. These components inter- 

55 act with each other to produce the effect of a semi- 
intelligent reaction to user behavior. The present inven- 
tion is implemented using real-time visual sensing 
(motion detection, color tracking, and stereo ranging), 
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and a behavior-based module to generate output 
depending on the visual input data. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

A more detailed understanding of the invention may 
be had from the following description of a preferred 
embodiment, given by way of example, and to be under- 
stood with reference to the accompanying drawing 
wherein: 

♦ FIG. 1 is a block diagram of a public computerized 
user interface; 

♦ FIG. 2 shows a kiosk and interaction spaces: 

♦ FIG. 3 is shows a block diagram of the kiosk; 

♦ FIG. 4 shows a four zone interaction space; 

♦ FIG. 5 shows a flow diagram of an activity detection 
program; 

♦ FIG. 6 is a block diagram of a behavior module 
process; and 

♦ FIG. 7 shows an arrangement for stereo detection 
of users. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

Referring now to the figures. FIG. 1 shows a public 
— computer user interface TO: The user interfaceTOhasa — 
sensing module 15 which takes in information from a 
real world environment 20, including the presence and 
actions of users. The information is processed in a 
behavior module 25 that uses a three dimensional 
model 30 to determine proper output through a feed- 
back module 35. The three dimensional model 30 of a 
real world environment 20, also referred to as a scene, 
includes both metric information and texture that reflect 
the appearance of the world. 

FIG. 2 shows a kiosk 50 with a display screen 55 for 
the users of the kiosk, and a plurality of cameras 60. 65, 
70 which allow the kiosk 50 to detect the presence of 
the users. Three cameras are shown, but a single cam- ■ 
era. or any multiple of cameras may be used. A first 
camera 60 is aimed at an area on the floor. The "view- 
ing cone" of the first camera 60 is defined to be a first 
interaction space 75. Second and third cameras 65, 70 
are aimed to cover a distance out into the kiosk environ- - 
ment. In the present embodiment of the invention the 
second and third cameras 65. 70 are aimed out to 50 
feet from the kiosk. The space covered by the second 
and third cameras 65. 70 is a second interaction space 
80. . 

The kiosk 50 includes a visual sensing module 15 
which uses a number of computer vision techniques, 
activity detection, color recognition, arid stereo process- 
ing, to detect the presence or absence, and the posture 
of users in the interaction spaces 75, 80. Posture t 
includes attributes such as movement and three dimen- 
sional spatial location of a user in the interaction spaces 
75, 80. The kiosk digitizes color frames from the cam- 



FIG. 3 is a block diagram of the kiosk 50. The kiosk 
50 has input devices which include a plurality of cam- 
eras 100 coupled to digitizers 105 and output devices 
which may, for example, include a speaker 1 10 for audio 
output and a display screen 1 15 for visual output: The 
kiosk 50 includes a memory/processor 120, a visual 
sensing module 15, a behavior module 25, and a feed- 

i back module 35. The kiosk may also include a three 
dimensional model 30 representative of the scene 20. 
The visual sensing module 15 includes a detection 
module 125, a tracking module 130, and a stereo mod- 
ule 135 components which will be more fully described 

■ below. 

The activity detection module 125 which uses com- 
puter vision techniques to detect the presence and 
movement of users in the interaction spaces of Figure 2. 
The kiosk 50 accepts video input of the interaction 
spaces from one or more cameras. In the first embodi- 
ment of the invention, the activity detection module 125 
accepts video input from a single camera 60 which is 
mounted so that it points at the floor, as shown in FIG. 
2. In operation, the activity detection module 125 exam- 
ines each frame of the video signal in real-time to deter- 
mine whether there is a user in the first interaction 
space"75rarid ifsorthe speed~ana dire^bn^ifhlwhicrT - 
the person is moving. The activity detection module 
sends a message, or notification, to the behavior mod- 
ule every time a moving object enters and exits the first 
interaction space 75. 

The first interaction space 75 is partitioned into one 
or four zones in which "blobs" are independently 
tracked. Where a regular camera lens is used, one zone 
is appropriate. Where a wide-angle or fisheye lens is 
used, four zones, as shown in FIG. 4, are used. The four 
zones are defined as a center zone 250, a left zone 255, 
a right zone 260, and a back zone 265. In the four zone 
mode, computations for activity detection are performed 
independently in each zone. The extra computations 
make the activity detection program more complex but 
allow more accurate estimation of the velocity at which 
the user is moving. 

When there are four zones in the first interaction 
space 75, the kiosk is primarily concerned with blobs in 
the center zone 250, i.e. potential kiosk users. When a 
blob first appears in the center zone 250, the blob in a 
peripheral zone from which the center blob is most likely 
to have originated is selected. The velocity of this 
source blob is assigned to the center blob. The activity 
detection program applies standard rules to determine 
which peripheral zone (Right, Left or Back) is the source 
of the blob in the center zone 250. 

The activity detection module compares frames by 
finding the difference in intensity of each pixel on the ref- 
erence frame with the corresponding pixel in a new dig- 
itized frame. Corresponding pixels are considered to be 
"different" if their gray levels differ by more that a first 
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pre-defined threshold. 

The activity detection program distinguishes 
between a person and an inanimate object, such as a 
piece of litter, in the first interaction space 75 by looking 
for movement of the object's blob between successive 5 
images. If there is sufficient movement of the object's 
blob between successive frames, the object is assumed 
to be animate. There is "sufficient motion " when the 
number of pixels that differ in successive images is 
greater that a second threshold. 

FIG. 5 shows a flow chart of the operation of the 
activity detection program. At initialization of the activity 
detection program, block 400. the first interaction space 
75 is empty and the kiosk 50 records a frame of the floor 
in the first interaction space 75. This initial frame 
becomes the reference frame 455 for the activity detec- 
tion program. Approximately every 30 milliseconds, a 
new frame is digitized, block 400. A comparison, block 
405, is then made between this new frame and the ref- 
erence frame 455. If the new frame is sufficiently differ- 
ent from the reference frame 455 according to the first 
predefined pixel threshold value, the activity detection 
module presumes there is a user in the first interaction 
space 75. block 410. If the new frame is not sufficiently 
different, the activity detection program presumes that 
no one is in the first interaction space 75, block 410. if 
the activity detection program determines that there is a 
user in the first interaction space 75, the activity detec- 
tion program sends a message to the behavior module 
25. block 420. If the activity detection program deter- 
mines that there is no person in the first interaction 
space 75, the behavior module is sent a notification, 
block 415, and a new frame is digitized, block 400. 

If at block 410, the difference is greater than the first 
predefined threshold, a notification is also provided to 
the behavior module, block 420. The message indicates 
that something animate is present in the interaction 
space 75. At the same time, a frame history log 425 is 
initialized with five new identical frames which can be 
the initial frame (of block 400), block 430. A new frame, 
captured between significant intervals (approximately 
once every 10 seconds in the present embodiment), 
block 435. is then compared with each frame in the log 
to determine if there is a difference above a second 
threshold, block 440. The second threshold results in a 
more sensitive reading than the first threshold. If there is 
a difference above the second threshold, block 445, the 
frame is added to the frame history, block 430, a five 
frame-rotating buffer. The steps of blocks 430, 440, and 
445 then repeat which indicates that an animate object 
has arrived. If there is a difference below the second 
threshold, block 445, the frame is blended with the ref- 
erence frame, block 450, to create the new reference 
frame 455. The end result of the activity detection pro- 
gram is that the background can be slowly evolved to 
capture inanimate objects that may stray into the envi- 
ronment, as well as accommodate slowly changing 
characteristics such as lighting changes. 
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If there is a moving object in the first interaction 
space 75, the activity detection program computes the 
velocity of that object by tracking, in each video frame, 
the location of a representative point of the object's blob, 
or form. The blob position in successive frames is 
smoothed to attenuate the effects of noise using known 
techniques such as Kalman filtering. The activity detec- 
tion program maintains a record of the existence of 
potential users in the kiosk interaction space 75 based 
on detected blobs. 

Velocity Computation 

The activity detection program computes the veloc- 
ity of users moving in the first interaction space 75 by 
tracking blob positions in successive frames. Velocity is 
used to indicate the "intent" of the blob in the first inter- 
action space 75. That is, the velocity is used to deter- 
mine whether the blob represents a potential user of the 
kiosk. 

Velocity is computed as a change in position of a 
blob over time. For the velocity calculation, the blob 
position is defined as the coordinates of a representa- 
tive point on the leading edge of the moving blob. When 
there is only one zone in the interaction space, the rep- 
resentative point is the center of the front edge of the 
blob. When there are four zones in the interaction 
space, the representative point differs in each zone. In 
the center and back zones, the point is the center of the 
front edge of the blob 252. 267. In the left zone, the 
point is the front of the right edge of the blob 262. In the 
right zone, the point is the front of the left edge of the 
blob 257. The velocities of blobs are analyzed inde- 
pendently in each zone. 

Behavior module 

The behavior module 25, shown in FIG. 6, uses the 
output of the visual module 15 as well as a priori infor- 
mation such as the three dimensional model of the envi- 
ronment 30 to formulate actions. The behavior module 
25 uses a set of rules (with the potential for learning 
from examples) as a means of reacting to user behavior 
in a manner that can be perceived as being intelligent 
and engaging. The mechanism for reacting to external 
visual stimuli is equivalent to transitioning between dif- 
ferent states in a finite state machine based on known 
(or learnt) transition rules and the input state. As a sim- 
ple example, the behavior module 25 can use the output 
of the detection module 125 to signal the feedback mod- 
ule 35 to acknowledge the presence of the user. It can 
take the form of a real time talking head in the display 
screen 55 saying "Hello." Such a talking head is 
described in "An Automatic Lip-Synchronization Algo- 
rithm for Synthetic Faces, " Keith Waters and Tom Lever- 
good, Proceedings of the Multimedia ACM Conference, 
September 1994. pp. 149 - 156. in a more complicated 
example, using the output of the stereo module 135 
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(which yields the current three dimensional location of 
the user/s). the behavior module 25 can command the 
talking head to focus attention on a specific user by 
rotating the head to fixate on the user. In the case of 
multiple users, the behavior module 25 can command 5 
the talking head to divide its attention amongst these 
users. Heuristics may be applied to make the kiosk pay 
more attention to one user than the other (for example, 
based on proximity or level of visual activity). In another 
example, by using both the stereo module 135 and w 
three dimensional world information 30. the behavior 
module 25 can generate directional information, either 
visually or orally, to the user based on the user's current 
three dimensional location. 

is 

Color Blob 

Color blobs are used to track the kiosk users as 
they move about the interaction space. The distribution 
of color in a user's clothing is modeled as a histogram in 20 
the YUV color space. A color histogram detection algo- 
rithm used by the present invention is described in the 
context of object detection in "Color Indexing" by 
Michael J. Swain and Dana H. Ballard, International 
Journal of Computer Vision, 7:1, 1991, pp. 11 - 32. In 25 
the present invention, the color histogram method is 
used for user tracking and is extended to stereo locali- 
zation. 

Given a histogram model, a histogram intersection 
algorithm is used to match the model to an input frame. 30 
A back projection stage of the algorithm labels each 
pixel that is consistent with the histogram model. 
Groups of labeled pixels form color blobs. A bounding 
box and a center point are computed for each blob. The 
bounding box and the center point correspond to the as 
location of the user in the image. The bounding box is 
an x and y minimum and maximum boundary of the 
blob. The color blob model has advantages for user 
tracking in a kiosk environment. The primary benefit is 
that multiple users can be tracked simultaneously, as 10 
long as the users are wearing visually distinct clothing. 
The histogram model can describe clothing with more 
than one dominant color, making it a better choice than 
a single color model. Histogram matching can be done 
very quickly even for an NTSC resolution image (640 by 45 
480 pixels), whereby a single user may be tracked at 30 
frames per second. Color blobs are also insensitive to 
environmental effects. Color blobs can be detected 
under a wide range of scales, as the distance between 
the user and the camera varies. Color blobs are also so 
insensitive to rotation arid partial occlusion. By normal- 
izing the intensity in the color space, robustness to light- 
ing variations can be achieved. The center locations, 
however, of detected color blobs are significantly 
affected by lighting variation. Use of color for tracking ss 
requires a reference image from which the histogram 
model can be built. In the architecture of the present 
embodiment of the invention, initial blob detection is 



provided by the activity detection module, which detects 
moving objects in the frame. The activity detection mod- 
ule assumes that detected blobs correspond to upright 
moving people, and samples pixels from the central 
region of the detected blob to build the color histogram 
model. 

Stereo 

Through stereo techniques, true three dimensional 
information about user location can be computed from 
cameras in an arbitrary position relative to the scene. 
Stereo techniques require frames from two or more 
cameras be acquired concurrently, as shown in FIG. 7. 
This is a known method for computing detailed descrip- 
tions of scene geometry. In a classical approach, 
frames acquired from two cameras are processed and 
the correspondences between pixels in the pair of 
frames are determined. Triangulation is used to com- 
pute the distance to points in the scene given corre- 
spondences and the relative positions of the cameras. 
In the classical approach, a high level of detail retires 
excessive computational resources. The method of the 
present embodiment is based on a simpler, object- 
based version of the classical stereo technique. Moving 
objects are tracked independently using color or motion 
blobs in images obtained from synchronized cameras. 
Triangulation on the locations of the moving objects in 
separate views is used to locate the subjects in the 
scene. Because tracking occurs before triangulation, 
both the communication and computational costs of 
dense stereo fusion are avoided. 

The triangulation process is illustrated in Figure 7. 
Given the position of a blob 700 in a first camera image 
702, the position of the user 705 is constrained to lie 
along a ray 71 0 which emanates from a first camera 715 
through the center of the blob 700 and into the scene. 
Given the position of a second blob 712 in a second 
camera image 720, the position of the user 705 is con- 
strained to lie along a second ray 725. The user 705 is 
located at the intersection of the first ray 710 and the 
second ray 725 in the scene. In actual operation, noise 
in the positions of the blobs 700, 712 makes it unlikely 
that the two rays 710, 725 will intersect exactly. The 
point in the scene where the two rays 710, 725 are clos- 
est is therefore chosen as the three dimensional loca- 
tion of the user 705. 

In a preferred embodiment of the kiosk system, a 
pair of verged cameras with a six fool baseline, i.e. sep- 
aration between the cameras, is used. The stereo 
approach depends on having calibrated cameras for 
which both the internal camera parameters and relation- 
ship between camera coordinate systems are known. A 
standard non-linear least squares algorithm along with 
a calibration pattern to determine these parameters off- 
line are used. 

Camera synchronization is achieved by ganging the 
external synchronization inputs of the cameras 
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together. Barrier synchronization is used to ensure that 
the blob tracking modules that process the camera 
images begin operation at the same time. Synchroniza- 
tion errors can have a significant effect on conventional 
stereo systems, but blobs with large size and extent 
make stereo systems much more robust to these errors. 

It is to be understood that the above-described 
embodiments are simply illustrative of the principles of 
the invention. The present invention has been described 
in the context of a kiosk however alternative embodi- 
ments could be automated teller machines (ATMs), 
advanced multimedia TV, or office desk computers. Var- 
ious and other modifications and changes may be made 
by those skilled in the art which will embody the princi- 
ples of the invention and fall within the scope thereof. 

Claims 

1. A computerized method for interacting with a mov- 
ing object or person in a scene observable with a 
camera, comprising the steps of: 

determining a posture of the moving object by 
comparing successive frames of the scene; 
outputting information which can be sensed by 
the moving object depending on the posture of 
the object as determined from the comparison 
of the successive frames. 

2. The method of claim 1 , wherein the posture of the 
moving object includes a position of the moving 
object, wherein further the position is determined in 
three dimensional space, and multiple cameras are 
used to observe the scene. 

3. The method of claim 1 , wherein the scene includes 
a plurality of moving objects, the method including 
observing dominant colors of the plurality of moving 
objects to interact independently with any of the 
moving objects. 

4. The method of claim 1 . wherein the outpirtted infor- 
mation includes audible and visible signals, further 
comprising: 

displaying a talking head on a display terminal, 
the method including controlling the orientation 
of the talking head depending on the posture of 
the moving object. 

5. The method of claim 4, wherein the step of synchro- 
nizing audible signals with the orientation of the 
talking head and dependent on the posture of the 
moving object. 

6. The method of claim 1 further comprising: 

repeatedly storing a previous frame of the 
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scene in a buffer if a difference between the 
previous frame and a next frame is greater than 
a predetermined value; 

determining the posture of the moving object 
by analyzing the frames stored in the buffer. 

7. A computerized apparatus for interacting with a 
moving object or person in a scene observable with 
a camera, comprising: 

means for determining a posture of the moving 
object by comparing successive frames of the 
scene; 

means for outputting information which can be 
sensed by the moving object depending on the 
posture of the object as determined from the 
comparison of the successive frames. 

8. A computerized interface for interacting with peo- 
ple, comprising: 

a camera measuring a region of an arbitrary 
physical environment as a sequence of 
images; and 

means for detecting a person in the region from 
the sequence of images to identify the person 
as a target for interaction. 

9. The interface of Claim 8, further comprising: 

means for rendering audio and visual informa- 
tion directed at the detected person, further 
comprising: 

means for determining a velocity of the 
person in the region; and wherein a con- 
tent of the rendered audio and video.infor- 
mation depends on the velocity of the 
person, wherein the means for rendering 
includes a display system displaying an 
image of a head including eyes and a 
mouth with lips, the display system direct- 
ing an orientation of the head and a gaze 
of the eyes at the detected person while 
rendering the audio information synchro- 
nized to movement of the lips so that the 
head appears to look at and talk to the per- 
son. 

10. The interface of Claim 9. further comprising: 

means for determining a position and an orien- 
tation of the person in the region relative to a 
position of the camera, further comprising: 

means for rendering audio and video infor- 
mation directed at the detected person, a 
content of the rendered information 
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depending upon the determined position 
and the determined orientation of the per- 
son in the region. 

1 1 . The interface of Claim 8, further comprising: 

a memory, coupled to the means for detecting, 
storing data representing a three-dimensional 
model of the physical environment for deter- 
mining a position of the person in the region rel- 
ative to objects represented in the three- 
dimensional model, further comprising: 

means for rendering audio and video infor- 
mation, a content of the rendered informa- 
tion depending upon the determined 
position of the person. 

12. The interface of Claim 8, wherein the sequence of 
images includes a reference image and a target 
image, each image being defined by pixels, the pix- 
els of the reference image having a one-to-one cor- 
respondence to the pixels of the target image; and 
further comprising: 

means for comparing the reference image to 
the target image to identify a group of adjacent 
pixels in the reference image that are different 
from the ' corresponding pixels in the target 
image, the identified group of pixels represent- 
ing the person, wherein the means for compar- 
ing compares an intensity of each pixel of the 
reference image to an intensity of each corre- 
sponding pixel in the targel image, and the 
means for detecting detects the presence of 
the person in the region when the intensities of 
at least a pre-defined number of the pixels of 
the reference image differ from the intensities 
of the corresponding pixels of the target image. 

13. The interface of Claim 12 further comprising: 

means for blending the target image with the 
reference image to generate a new reference 
image when less than a pre-defined number of 
the pixels of the reference image differ from the 
corresponding pixels of the target image. 

14. The interface of Claim 8 further comprising: 

a second camera spaced apart from the other 
camera, the second camera measuring the 
region as a second sequence of images, fur- 
ther comprising: 

means for determining an approximate 
three-dimensional position of the person in 
the region from the sequences of images 



of the cameras. 

15. The interface of Claim 8 further comprising: 

means for rendering audio and visual informa- 
tion, the rendered audio and video information 
interacting in turn with a plurality of detected 
persons. 

1 6. The interface of Claim B, wherein the sequence of 
images includes a reference image and a target 
image, each image being defined by pixels, the pix- 
els of the reference image having a one-to-one cor- 
respondence to the pixels of the target image: and 
further comprising: 

means for comparing the reference image to 
the target image to identify a plurality of groups 
of adjacent pixels in the reference image that 
are different from the corresponding pixels in 
the target image, each identified group of pixels 
representing one of a plurality of detected per- 
sons. 

25 1 7. The interface of Claim 16 further comprising: 

means for determining a distribution of colors in 
each of the group of pixels, each color distribu- 
tion uniquely identifying one of the plurality of 
persons, further comprising: 

means for concurrently tracking move- 
ments of each person independently in the 
region by the color distribution that 
uniquely identifies that person. 

18. A computerized interface for interacting with peo- 
ple, comprising: 

a camera measuring a region of an arbitrary 
physical environment as a sequence of 
images: and 

means for rendering audio and video informa- 
tion directed at a person detected in the region 
from the sequence of images to interact with 
the person. 
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FIG. 1 
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